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The Federal Jnteragenc'y Committee on Education (FICE) was created 
by Executive Order in 1964 and o'perates under an updated mandate, 
Executive Order 11761, issued in January 1974. Chaire^d by the 
Assistant Secretary for Education, FICE's functi,<^ns ar^ to improve 
'coordination of the educational activities of Federal "agencies; to 
identify the Nation' s educational/needs and goals; an4 to advise 
and make recommendations on edupatioijlal policy to heads of Federal 
agencies, to the Secretary of Health-, Education and Welfare and 
through him to the President. 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION INFORMATION REPORTS 



Environmental Education Information Reports are issued to" analyze and ^ 
summarize information related to the teaching and learning of environ- 
mental education. It is* hoped that 'these Reviews will provide informa- 
tion* for personnel involved in development, ideas for teachers, and 

indications of trends in environmental Education, 

' * * * 

Your comments and suggestions ^or Jthis series are invited, 

John Disinger 
^ ' ^ • Associate Director 

Environmental Education 

\' . ■ 




Sponsored by the Educational Resources Information Center of th^ National 
Institute of Education and The Ohio State Univj^sity. 

This publication was prepared pursiiant to a contract with the National 
Institute of Education. Contractors undertaking such projects, under 
Govemment> sponsorship are encouraged' to express freely their judgment 
in professional and technical matters. Points of view^or opinions do 
not, therefore, necessarily represent official National Institute of ^ 
Education position or policy. , - 
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PREFACE 



Among the tasks of the Environmental Education Subcommittee of the 
Federal Interagency Committee on Edqcation is improved cooperation, 
.coordination, and exchange of information among Federal agencies to 
meet our Nation's environmental^ education ne^ds and goals. This, 
report presents informatioa oh the environmental education objectives, 
activities, accomplishments, and plans of 44 different agencies, and 
is a first step toward identifying gaps and needless duplication at 
the Federal Government level. 

We appreciate the assistance of the ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, 
Mathematics, and Environmental Education in compiling and printing 
this volume. It will enable. ERIC and others to respond to requests 
for information received from people throughout the Nation and around 
the world. It should provide all agencies with a perspective on the 
type and extent of Federal Government efforts in environmental .educa- 
tion. Several agencies .have indicated that the exercise of ifreparing 
their reports provided the impetus to summarize and clarify their 
involvement in environmental education. 

This report will help move us toward a coherent national strategy 
for environmental education that takes full advantage of the strength 
of our diversity. It can help us assure that essentials are provided, 
that resources are not squandered on redundancies, and that there is' 
coordination of our efforts. - 

• V 

^ , Mary F. Berry 

. Assistant Secretary for Education 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
OF - • 

FEDERAL AGENCIE^^ 




INTRODUCTION 



One of ^ the more intrigufng aspects of environmental edjucation i* that 
so tnany agencies, institutions, orgaji-izations , and people have inter- 
es't,.and professional an-d personal* stakes in it, "Environmental 
eduction" means many things to many people, is generally related in 
some way to 'their other interests and \nissions , and often occupies a 
position of some priority because the concep»t of "environment" cuts ^ ^ 
across nearly all disciplinary^ areas, / 

The basic mission of the' Educational Resources Information cliiter (ERIC) 
of the Naticfnal Institute of 'Education (NIE) ia^^nf ormation flow in all' 
areas of educational concern. Primary responsibility for environmental 
education has been assigned to the ERIC Center for Science, i^athematics , 
and Environmental Education (SMEAC) at The Ohio State Univerjpity • Thuk 
SMEAC has a high priority in locating, processing, and tnaking available 
information related to environmental education. 

To accomplish this purp*ose, ERIC/SMEAC has developed working relation- 
ships with agencies, institutions, organizations, and people concerned 
with environmental education on any and all levels, B^th within and 
.outside of typical "formal" hierarchies. Many 'of ERIC /SMEAC 's activi- 
ties are directed toward facilitating coiranunication between^, among, and 
e^ven within such groups, so that information useful, to environmental , 
educators of all types and stripes will be available in appropriate 
fonns. ' It has been,' and continues to be, gratifying that significant 



levels of cooperation have been developed. 



itjyf' 



Many of SMEAC 's activities are developed, 
from field practitioners^ that i*^, as numWe 
types of information mount, higher prior: 
pr(5dAicts Mesigned^to meet these needs, ^ A 
information related to the environmental 
ties, and priorities of agencies -of the 
convenient,- readily .accessible, form. 



maintained, and strengthened. 



and prioritized, by requests 
rs of requests for specific * 
is assigned to developing 
frequent request has been for 
ejducation interes'ts, activi- , 
ral government, in 



Fede 



Discussions with the*Subcommittee on Environmental Education (SEE) of 
the Federal Intera^ncy Committee on Education (FICE) indicated that 
that group also was faced with similar requests,, and was considering 
development of ,an appropriate response. Ip thus became apparent that 
t:he interests of FICE/SEE^ ERJQ/SMEAC, andl other* agencies, institu- 
tions, organizations, and peopl^^with whic](i either^ office came into 
contact, would be well served by^a cooperative If fort." 

Accordingly, a sfiort outline (page 5) of ^at, might constitute a use- 
ful report was developed and sent to Fedel^l offices -represented on the 
FICE Subcommittee on Environmental Education, as well as to other 
Fe3eral Agencies kriown to have . interest in environmental education. 
The purpose of the outline was not to prescribe a rigid format, but 
merely to suggest types of in^rraation which 'interested parties might 
find of use. This volume represents the compilation of agency responses 
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to that request. Additional information has been included from the 
1977/78 United States Government Manual^ and from the 1977 Catalog 
of Federal Domestic Assistances-^ to fill in at least some of the gaps. 



It is hoped that jiser^_M._thij5J^^ 

not aS""aiPexhaus tive compendium or as a polished product. Both FICE/ 
SEE and ERK/SMEAC are aware of the incompleteness of the volumfc, but 
feel that' it represents an appropriate step in the direction of making 
useful information available to those who hav6 need of it. 



V 



* Office of the Federal Register, National Archives and Records Service, 
General S^ervices Administration, Vjlljl^ Jlinited States iSovemment 
Manual . Washington, D.C.f Superintendent c^f Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1977. ^ Stock Number 022-003-0G924-8 , $6.50. 

**Executive Office of the President,. Office of Management and Budget, J ' 
1'977 Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance . Washington, D.C..^: ^ 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office^ 1977. 
Ubrary' of Congress No. 73-600118, $18.00. 




RECOMMENDED OUTLINE) FOR R^ORTS : . _ , - 

* . * ENVIRONMENTAL 'EDUCATION^ ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL AGENCIES* 

' ~ ' if * 

Purpose: ' . - * 

to'' prepare a convenient: reference volume, useful to federal, state; 
and local governmental agencies, school personnel; liigher education 
faculty, and students, and interested citizens, which will .provide^ ^ 
a;^ overview of the environmental education objectives andi^activit'ies. 
.^jTa^propriate federal agencies/ • .« • 

Each report td include (tentatively) ; 

1. . Overview of the general mission of the agency, indicating thef - 

objectives 'of its invdlvement in erivi-ronmental education as 
related to its. general mission. ^ - 

2. Levels of involvement in environmental education — national, 
regional/local, etc. - 

3. History of involvement in environtnental education. 

4. Target audience(s) of environmental education efforts. ' >^ 

5. Methods /techniques/procedures utilized ±A environmental education 

6. Citations of enabling legislation, as appropriate. 

' ^ \ ' , : 

7. Funding deA/o ted /avail able to environmental ed.ucation.^ • • 

8. ' Grants available, as appropriafee/'available . 

\ » ** 

-9. Products/publications related to ' environmental educatloa*. 

> 

10. Measures of success and/or lack of same.' * . • 

11. Future plWs r^laped to environmentaj^ .education efforts. 

Forjnat: 

• X 

r. The ab^ve is not intended to be a rigid outline, but merely a 
Suggestion as to what a report might ^^clude. Variations not 
only acceptable', 'but encouraged. | 

2. The report should be in narrative form, something on the order 
of 1500-3000 words. ^ ^ 



*Editor^s Note: This outline, with 'cover letter, was- sent to each 
Federal agency from which a "report was requested. 
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3. Use of tables-graphs-ch'arts, etc., encouraged-^ as 'appropriate, 

4. Without being so scholarly as to be deadly, reasonable atten- 
• tion to the niceties of English grammar is encouraged. 

5. Objectivity is expected— neither whitewashes nor blatant PR. 

6. Please do not submit agency publicity brochures or fliers in 
lieu of reports; the organization and' tone of such materials 
are rarely appropriate for a compendium of this nature. How- 
ever, it is likely that sucK already-prepared materials will 
be of material help as the report is prepared. ♦ 
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COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 



Executive Office of the President 
7^22 Jackson Place, W 
Washihgton, DC 20006 



The Council on Environmental Quality CCEQ) is the part of the Executive 
Office of the President that provides the .President with advice on 
environmental issues and assists him in developi|ig and recommending ' ' 
policies which further environmental quality. The Council also* over- 
sees federal' agencies compliance with the environmental impact state-: 
ment provisions- of the' National Environmental Policy Act of 1969* 
(NEPA) , coordinates environmental policies and activities that involve 
a number of government entitles, and prepares"^ the President's Annual 
Environmental Quality Reports to Congress as called for in NEPA, 

While the Council has no specified function or budgeted responsibility 
in the area of env.ironmental education, NEPA does call on it to con- 
duct investigations, studies, surveys, research, and analyses relating 
to ecological systems and environmental quality; to document and define 
changes in the -natural environment and to accumylate necessary data and 
other information for continuing analysis and the interpretation of 
underlying causes; aAd to report at least once /a y«ar to the President 
on the state and condition of the environment. The products of these 
responsibilities serve to increase the environmental understanding of ^ 
a circle far wider than 'the United States- Government • 

CEQ's studies are distributed widely x)ithin tbe 4Jnited States and 
abroad. The most well known ex&mples are the annual- Environmental 
Quality Reports, but a significant number of studies have been pro- 
duced on such subjects as ocean dumping and oil. spills, toxics and 
pesticides, land u;se, carcinogens, the economics of pollution controls, 
energy alternatives, water and .air^pollution, wildlife and natural 
environmeht, etc." Lists of it5 studies are available from CEQ,' 
the individual studies can be obtained from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office and* the National Technical Information Service of «^ 
the Department of -Commerce. ' . ^ . 

CEQ is represented' on the Subcommittee oh Environmental Education of 
the Federal Interagency Committee on Education' and maintains 'an 
interest in national and international developments in formal and 
non-formal environmental education. 

Submitted by: 

'f George M, Bennsky, 

Senior Staff Member for 
International Affairs 
^ . (202) 633-7015 



December 30, 1977 
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EXTENSION SERVICE * 



Department of AgrieultuTe 
Washington, DC 20250 
(202) 447-^62d3 



Extension's leadership role and initiative in emvironmental education 
is based oji its strengths and acceptance by farmers and rural people. 
It is '"mission oriented" and works with its maQy audiences to "help 
them help themselves." This closeness to people and their problems 
has resulted In establishing cc^if idence .and trust, perm^Jiting the 
introduc-tion of new ideas and technology. This philosophy and. 
attitude .re^quires new -sources of expertise and information for new 
ideas and s*olutions. The way was pointed out for interdisciplinary . 
approaches to problem solution. Extension has long'been an advocate 
of the team approach and usually is involved in assembling the team. 

Environmental problems and necessary educational programs have not 
bothered extension greatly because of its well-tested basic method 
of operation. 

To be competitive and economically solvent, farmerfe'have been forced 
to adopt new. cultural, husbandry, and pest management practices. 
Extension programs in these areas have automatically included empha- 
sis on environmental pollution control. Polluting the environment 
is Qostly and not consistent with good management practices emphasized 
in- Extension's education programs. 



Soil Conservation and Erosion Control 

Most people recognize tho^ general need for soil and water conservation. 
Few may not appreciate its significance to them personally. The ^ 
wealth of a nation depends to a major degree upon the natural resources 
available to it, the. determination and resourcefulness of its people, 
and the- efficiency with which people manage resources for the common 
good. Future generations are entitled to a share of, the rich jiatural 
resotlrces^ of soil and watel: heritage i^ith whicli the present generation 
was endowed.^ ' 

The individual landowner or operator is concerned with maximum effi-^ 
ciency of operation. Efficient land use is a major factor in. the 
amount of farm income. This income may determine whether the tot;ai 
effort ^represents a struggle for. only the, necessities af life or 
whether it*'will provide for the extras which increase the farm family's 
standard of living. A basic factor in this efficiency is using the .land 



*This report y riritten by W. H. Jenkins, Harold I. ,Ob)ens, and LoDrence ^ 
Heffner, was originally published in Environmental Education in Action- ' 
I: Case Studies of Selected Public School and Pijblic Action Prog^opis, 
published in 197? by ERIC/ShEAC. It is reproduced here at the request 
of the Extension Service. 



within its capability and treating it to maintain or Increase its 
productivity on a sustained yield basis. 

Basically, the job of the Cooperative Extension Service is teaching. 
The final objective of Extension work is the enhancement of people *s 
lives. Three distinct kinds of Extension responsibility exist in the 
areas of soil and water resource conservation: 

1, ^ We encourage all people to accept, as citizens^ a feeling 
of responsibility and concern for resource conservation 
'to 'the extent that they contribute individual efforts 
toward its .accomplishment. 

2* Individual farm families must be given practical help in 
developing and using the natural resources under their 
control. The goal here is to help develop' expertness- and 
.responsibility in resource management. 

3. Initiative must be provided in community and regional pro- 
grams to develcJp expertness in group efforts at natural 
resource management. We can provide leadership, coopera- ' 
tion, and special knowledge to the groups. We can also 
bring experience in working with groups of people on public 
policies relating to^he soil and^s^ter resources. ^ 

Soil and Water Conservation in the 1930 ^s, — r \ . 

In the 1930's, particularly the latter half, state Extension special- 
ists and county Extension agents held method demonstrations across 
the. country to show farmers how to construct soil and water 'conserva- 
tion measured. In Carroll County, Missouri, the county Extensiofi 
agent provided the leadership. in building a set of terraces on a 
field in the Center Grove comn^unity. These were the .first terraces 
built in the community and served aa-a demons t tat ion to the neighbor- 
ing farmers on how to protect the soil from water erosion. 

Farmers were given assistance with planning and' layout of contour 
lines, strip cropping, terraces, ponds, and oth^r erosion cdntrol 
structures. County Extension agents worked as .a team with Soil Con- 
servation Service technicians, the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, incentive cost-sharing funds, and Civilian 
Conservation Corps personnel in establishing soil and water conserva- 
tion demonstrations on complete farms. 

It Is essential that the farmer make a reasonable income while con- 
serving and improving the soil and water resources. On these 
demonstrations farmers were given counsel on cropping practices, 
field arrangements, rotation of crops dnd soil fertility manage- 
ment, in order to pr^uce higher value rcrops like alfalfa, and 
pasture management for the farm unit. 



Extension Programs Change 

Initially, Extension agents and specialiats provided consi(^erabJ 
on-site services in helping to plan and layout soil and watfer con- 
servation practices to s.^rye, as demonstrations. Extension specialists 
and count?y Extension ^.gent^ continued aggressive soil and water con- 
servation Educational programs duri^nlg the 1940* s, 50 *s and into the 
60 's. Gradually, the^^'lndividual on-site assistance was turned over 
to Soil Conservation Seryice tei:hnicians, the ASCS staff, soil and 
water conservation contractors,* and others who had received train- 
ing in assisting farmers Vith conservation practices. ^ .Extension 
specialists and agents became increasingly .concerned with area 
problems. Watersheds, river basins, soil and water conservation 
districts, ^d other soxl/and water districts received/' their coor- 
dinating . talents . 



Current Extension Role 



Currently, the Extension programs continue to provide information" 
which will encourage individual decisions which support the public 
as well as the private welfare. Since 'soil and water conservation 
relates to agricultural programs, this phase of natural resources 
is' included under agriculture. Extension's agricultural programs 
in soil and water conservation emphasize: 

1. Soil conservation, resource conservation, and othefr 
development distr:icts. 



2. Land use planning. 

3* Watershed improvement. 

4. 'Public understanding of eonaervation programs^ 

Extension work in soil and water conservation uses the conservation 
programs and technical services of other USDA agencies as much as 
possifile, especially- those of the SCS and the ASCS. 

The broad objectives of* Extension programs are: 

1. To help landowners understand soil and water conservation ^ 
problems, their effects on agricultural production and ' 

, the general' economy, and the "need for cooperative action " ' 
• to solve them; / , 

2. To help landowners understand the long-range planning 

for management and use of their soil and water resourc'es ^ 
and the economic alternatives available to them for 
developing these resources; 

3. To assist landowners in cooperative planning for develop- 
*imeht of so^l and water resources, on a complete watershed 
'basis; \ , / 
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4. *To help the general public understand soil and wat^|^. 

problems and support programs directed at solving^them. . 




Youth Trained to Appreciate Soil 

State Extension specialists and county Extension agents, in doopera-^ 
tion with SCS technicians, vocational agricultural teachers and . " 
others, train youth in tl|e appreciation of the soil resource by 
teaching soil classification or "land judging." Land judging has 
become one of the most active youth ecfucational projects. States • 
conduct county, district, and state judging activities. States 
'send land judging tedms to\the national event held at Oklahoma City 
each year. The 1976 event 'drew some 900 participants from 33 states. 



Environmental Control Agencies and Regulations 

The basic role of the Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service ^ 
system is that of education, through the dissemination or transfer 
of useful and practical infommtion to decisionmakers and other 
potential users* rfelated to the agricultural community at local, 
state and federal levels. Accordingly, Agricultural Extension's 
role with environmental r-egulatory agencies is that of educational 
cooperation to provide objective, factual information to the agri- 
cultural community and other audiences on evolving environmental 
regulations; at federal, state^ and local leXrels, and to identify 
farmers' options in adjusting to' them. 
^ . ' ' 

Through informal educational coordination with other agencies. Agri- 
cultural Extension Services also assist in the development of 
reasonable, practical eavirpnmental regulations for the. maintenance 
of optimum najtional food'.^nd fiber production ai;id the enlnancement of 
related -environmental qi^ality at local, state and national, levels. 
However, Agricultural Extension Services avoid activities which 
might be construed as essentially regulatory in nature^and intent. 

4 

Prior to the creation of the national .regulatory U.S. Environmental * 
Protection Agency (EPA) in* 1970, the Cooperative Agricultural .Exten- 
sion Service system (CES) "had for. many years conducted educational, 
programs for environmental quality improvement in. agricultural pro- 
blem areas such as sail and water conservation, animal and crops 
waste management, animal and plant disease management, and pest 
management. ^ * 

Since then, CES has strengthened environmental quality protection 
programs at iEederal, state and local levels through coordination 
with the Extensioi;i Committee on Organization .and Policy (ECOP) , EPA, 
other federal and state agencies, and the agricultural community. 
Examples of such coordination are: 
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Cooperative CES-EPA pesticide safety and pest management 
programs in recent years throughout many states. 



Cooperation with the Universities-EPA-USDA coordinating 
committee, to identify research and educational needs and 
priorities fbr various environmental problems. Resulting 
from this coordination were jointly sponsored national and 
regional conferences on Recycling Municipal Sludges and 
Effluents and Effluents on Land in Champaign, Illinois, 
in 1973, and Educational Needs Associated with the Utili- 
zation of Wastewater Treatment Products on Land in East 
Lansing, Michigan, 1974, 

Development of an ECOP strategy report on A People and 
Their Environment , analyzing ten environmental issues, with 
recommendations for strengthened federal-state-local CES 
programs to assist in their resolution. , ' 

Development of a national EPA -ECoK cooperative x>rorkshop on 
Agricultural Nonpoint Source Water -Pollution Controlf , held 
4n Washington, D.C., 1974. 

Cooperation with EPA, other agencies and the concentrated 
animal feeding industry in the development of. reasonable 
and practical Regulations for the control of related p9int 
source water pollution. This cooperation had been preceded, 
by a six-state CES pilot project for the development of 
educational ^information to assist the dattle feedlot 
industry in the -Great Plains to conform with evolving * ' 

local, state, ^nd federal regulations. ^ 

To further' stlrengthen USDA coordination with EPA and other agencies 
in the development of mutually constructive environmental programs 
at federal, state, and local levels, the U.'S*. Secretary of Agricul- • 
ture established USDA, work groups for the following environmental 
laws in 1976: Federal Water Pollution Control Act; Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticade Act; Solid Waste Disposal Act; " 
Occupational Safety and Health Act; Toxic Substances Act; Clean Air 
Act; Clean Drinking Water Act; and Endangered Species Act. The ^ 
Extension Service is* represented on each o'f these work groups in 
coordination with representatives of other USDA agencies. * 

Through cooperation with these' work groups', ES-USDA is in a position 
to inform State Extension Service^ of evolving * developments .in imple- 
menting these laws and to cooperate with ECOP, EPA, and other agencies 
In the development of *related; constructive Extension educational 
programs . " 

A current example of such cooperation is the development in some ' ' 
' sta!;es of Extension .educational programs to ^coordinate with other 
federal, state and local interests on ajreawide waste -treatment 
management plans fo improve qotltrol of nonpoint and other ..sources . , 
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of water pollution from agricultural lands. As most agricultural 
sources of wateif pollution 'have been designated by EPA to be non- 
point in origin, fnanageiijent of such pollution sources will command 
increasing-^ attention in the future. 

Extension Programs in Animal Waste Management 
« ' * 

Educational programs on handling animal wastes (manure) originated 
with E-xtension agronomists and soils specialists. The purpose was 
to help farmers improve the fertility and tilth of soils and 
increase crop yields. Ifliile the objectives were related to crops, 
animal wastes were utilized and relatively non-polluting. • 

'n^Wj^ver, modern animal and poultry production, based on years of 
improved technology, has resulted in great livestock, dairy, and. 
poultry concentrated operations. The increased emphasis and ease 
of using commercial fertilizers, coupled with the develop^nt of 
the large animal and' poultry production units, have changed the 
picture drastically. 

Farmers lost interest in the use of manure to increase fertility of 
soil because of difficulty in handling and higher c6sts related* to 
benefits. Crop production practices changed to emphasize use of . 
^inorganic fertilizers, with little empfvasls' on ut:ilization of 
animal wastes. ^ 

The change in attitudes, cultural and husbandry practices, concen- 
tration of larg^ specialized poultry and animal units (many near 
large population centers), economic squeeze, and emphasis on 
envirpnmental quality again forced drastic chknges in Extension 
programs. 

» 

In order to counter charges of nuisances (odors, dust, flies, eta.) 
and- to comply with pollution control regulations, livestock, dairy, 
and poultry producers' have in fecent years been faced- with serious' 
problems not^ experienced before the days of large specialized animal 
production units. . . ^ 

V ' ^ • ^ . 

The evolution ^of Extension environmental education programs has'beea, 
•progressively,' directed t.oward animal pollution, wa^te disposal, 
waste utilization, waste management, and waste recycling.' As the • 
economic and regulatory Kihanges, have arisen, new technology and ^ 
educational programs have been requi^d. The shifts have been most 
^ dramatic in an effort to help animal production units meet the 
changing, mahy-facated^^sltbations they face. 

Any Effort to solve animal waste management problem^ must fall within 
the parameters of economics, technology, legal limits, social situa- < 
tlon,\and political climate. Each one singly and in .relation to' each, 
other prevents a simple approach to the problem of controlling 
envirohmental pollution by the 'animal industries Iitcluding pj^ocess- 
ing plants, .^aughter houses, and feed mills. 
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Special* Extension efforts tjp identify and organize needed experti'se. 
In animal waste managem(iilt were started with a National Symposium 
on Poultry Waste Management in 1963, ^at Lincoln, Nebraska. The 
Idea of planning and conducting the conference originated with' 
concerned Extension Specialists in poultry and agricultural engineer- 
ing« In 1964, a fol^w-up conference covering tlie same subjects was 
^leld in Lincoln. The proceedings from these poultry conferences have 
served a^ the bases' for gre^atly expanded Extension 'efforts in animal 
waste management. , . • 

Extension has been highly involved in planning and' development of 
International Symposia on Livestock Wastes in 1966, 1970 and 1974. 
Many state and regional conferences are conducted each year in 
order to expose new technology, and methods of controlling pollution 
through better means of utilizing animal and poultry, wastes. 

St^te Extension personnel • are condup'tin^ f^^d trials, testa, and ^ 
problem-solving activities in most^sta^tes-'on problems related -to 
animal production and processing and ej^^ronmental pollution. 



The real benefit of Extension' sjfectxvities in these programs has 
been to attract the ^tten^ion^uJ? research institutions and other 
.organizations. As a resU]^^,*^^ great many research and government 
resources are now bein-g 'directed toward solving animal industry, , 
problems related to environmental quality. 
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4-H — YOUTH PROGRAMS 

/ 



Science and Education Administration—Extension 
U:S. Department of Agriculture . 
Washington^ DC 20250 ^ 



4-H is the youth program of the Cooperative Extension Service, _The ' 
Science and-^Education Administration— Extension In the U,S. Depart-, 
ment o£ Agriculture provides narfonal leadersh^ip* for 4-H -youth 
.programs and the State Extension Services'and the state land-girant 
universiti^ give state leadership, 4-H programs ^re carried out 
lodally by vjoluntegr leaders under the guidance, supervision and * 
training of county Extension professionals and paraprofessionals 
representing land-g^^ant university systems. The National 4-H Cotincir; 
a private support organization, assists th^ Cooperative Exteritsion Ser- 
vice in carrying -but ' a number of programs in behalf of 4-H, 

^Authority for the '4-H program ^s provide^^xith .the passage of the^ 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 and subsequent .amendmentg which established . 
the Cooperative Extension Service, The Agricultural Act of .1977 
encompasses the^ authority of the Smith-^Lever Act and its amendments. 

The overall mission of 4-H is the development' of youth;so that they 
contribute responsibly wherever they live, ^ Thrbugh informal^- practi- 
cal, learn-by-cfoing educational projects and ^activities in agriculture 
and -natural resources, home economics/ community development /'"^and 
related areas, 4-H helps youth establish real-life goals and' become*"! 
competent, productive citizens. Today's 4-H program is for all youth 
-^-rur^l and urban— from dll 'racial', cultural,^ economic, and social " 
backgrounds. Youth participate in 4-7H as members of organized 4-H 
Clubs and iinL,4-H special interest groups, through thfe 4-H :^xp^jide4 
Food and Nutrition Education Program primarily for low income, city ' 
youth, or as participants in 4-H instructional TV program 'series, 4-fi 
±3 located in all states, the District o£ Columbia, Puerto Rico, Virgi 
Island^, and Guam, - ' ^ 

The interest of the private sector--the many business'^aad industry 
leaders who provide resources' of' money, personnel and materials in- 
Behalf of 4-H~is evidence that 4-1^ is a highly regarded and. valuable 
educational progtam for the youth of America. i . ^ 

Over five million youth are currently participating in 4-H.V youth ^ 
programs, with over 25 percent of these youth coming from minority 
^giToups. About 570,000 volunteer local leaders assis£^ in carryitig 
out 4-H programs. 
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*Through local 4-H Clubs and 4-H -special interest groups, 4v-H youth 
enroll in educational projects covering a wide variety of topics* 
The number of- projects available to youth vary from ten 'project 
areas in some states to a curriculum of over 100 in others*^ These 
proj'ects include such subjects as Animals and Poultry, Conservation 
of Natural Resources, Ecology and Environment, Plant Science, Gar- 
dening', Community Development, Safety, Energy Conservation, "Nutrition, 
Health, Consumer Education, Home Management, Small Engines and others. 
Over the years, projects in conservation of ^natural -resources have 
been important 4-H project offerings* . * ^ 

X 

Last year, 4-H'ers enrolled in over 8,7 million' educatiojial projects 
— ^n average of. 2,2 projects per member. It is interesting to note 
that projects in the area 'of Ecology and Natural Resources showed / 
the largest ^increase in enrollments over^the previous y^ar, and now . 
total 778,005 youth. This increase occurred in ^pite of an overall 
decrease in staff resources' due to inflation and other 'high costs* 

Listed' below are tho. enrollments , in Ecology and Natural rRe sources . / 
Projects for ti 'Tl\ , ' ^ • ^ ^ \ 



Ecology and Environment CGeneral) 
Air and Climate 

Outdoor Education v 

Geology and Minerals 

Entomology 

Be^s 

Conservation of Natural Resources CGeneral) 
Soil and T^ater Conservation 
Forestry, Forest Products 
Wildlife, Wildlife Conservation 
Marine Science, Aquaculture, Fish , 
Miscellaneous Ecology, Natural 
Resources Projects 



100;670 
18,933 y 
66,852 

' 17,714 

. 51,053 
21,895 

138,510 
24,728 
98,469 

165^601 
45,816 

27,764 



In addition to the project^ listed above,* ^others such as safety, 
community development and traditiorml agricultural and home economics-, 
type projects 'also teach concepts and principles that have environ- 
mental Impacts, Approximately- half of the sta'tes have community pride 
programs in which^ 'groups,* of nfembers, with the support of the business 
community, develop a plan for community improvement and work toward 
accomplishing that plan. 4-11 capping programs offer another important 
method 'for reaching youth with environmental education. In Utah, for 
example, neSrly every county in the state reported a camping experience 
for 4-H youth last year, ranging in length from one to. three days. Most 
camps had a curriculum which featured some aspect of envirdnmental edu- 
cation. Last year, some 4,800 4-H members attended 4-H camps in Utah, 
with 800 volunteer leaders participating. Similar 4-H camping programs 
are held in all states, with a total participation JLast year of over 
400,000 youth. 



In recent years, Environmental Education Programs havd ^received , 
special emphajsis in 4-H, largely as the result of ' inc/reased national 
concern in this area* Two major national 4-H goals statements pre- 
pared during the past ten years have called for increased attention 
to programs in environmental improvement and ecology, 4-H in Century 
III , the national 4-H policy statement issued recently, notes that 
youth of today \>7ant a meaningful 'role in alleviating national ..con- 
cerns for the environment and nee^i opportunities to: * 

1. become involved *^in individual and group projects which 
contribute to environmental improvement, 

2. provide initiative and Ijeadershi^ in a wide range of 
environmental improvement efforts conducted by local, 
area .and state environmental organizations-^nd agencies, 

3, explor^ careers and educational ^oppolrtunities in enviton- 

ment a 1-t elated fields, and ' 

" • ' , ^ * 

4, become gaiiifully employed in furthering the development 
and maintenance of natural resources, 

This national 4-H policy statement, now being implemented in all 
states, has recommended that envir,otimental improvement programs 

must have high priority and resource allocations must be coramensuratB 
with the needs, Program emphasis should be placed on building under- 
standings of ecological principles and the relationships of man and 
his environment; contributing 'to solutions to the problems; and 
sharing^ citizenship , responsibilities to \optimi2e' environmental 
resources,** 

* ' ■ ' ■{ At 

To assist in implementing this recommendation, a Nal^nal workshop on 
Environmental Improvement was held in January, 1977, at the National 
4-H Center, to train S.tate 4-H staff aftid |Bubject-matter specia.lists 
in developing more extensive and intensive 4-H environmental improve-^ 
ment progi^ams and to provide states with innovative models of 4-H 
environmental improvement programs. In addition, workshops and train- 
ing conferences, are being held in many states to train county pro- 
fessional staffs, youth and volunteers irt Tpnvironmental education. ( 

The National 4-H Awards Program, conductedlby the National 4-H Cbuncil 
in cooperation with 4-H donor support, has! for many years provided 



'scholarships, tr^ips, and other incentives 



o youth enrolled in con- 



^ ^ - , f—r- ' 

serva*tion of natural resources and community beautif ication. 



4-H donor support to three 
aronmental improvement. 



Funds have also been made available through 
states to conduct innovative projects in en^ 
Virginia's program related to energy management as it affects our 
environment. Emphasis included energy resources conservation and 
environment. North Carolina's program focused on an intensive leader 
training program designed to increase membefl and leader participation 
in the environmental improvement area. New Vovk developed educational 
aids to support the comprehensive Environmental Awareness Program 
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currently being implemented by the Northeast Regional A-H Environ- 
mental Sciences Committee. Through this program, A-H youth explore ' 
their relationship to five specific environmental areas of .forests, 
inland waters, city and town, farm and marine. Models developed j 
from"^ these three states are now being used in other state A-H pro- 
grams. 

Other examples typical of A-H environmental education and conserva- 
tion efforts in many states are; 

• In Mississippi, a basic environmental awareness program was 
developed for A-H de'signed to teach youth about the ecology 
system -and how it is maintained. Specific lesrsons in air 
and water pollution and solid waste disposal provide youth 
with information and leam-by-doing experiencesf that relate 

to environmental quality and conservation of natural resources. 
\ More than' 12,500 Mississippi youth participated ^last year in 
' A'-H conservation activities and projec-ts, 

*^ ^ / ' " . • ' r 

• At -present, there are 16 A-H forests throughout Floridk ^ 
which allow A-H^'ers ,to participate in forestry activities 

and careers related to forestry. St, John's County A^H 
Forest serves as an example where members pre-commercially 
thinned several acres of natural growth-slash pine, 

• Also in Florida, a A-H Ma,rine Education Program has grown in' 
three years to one rankAig first in size in the nation this 
past year. Several thousand Florida youth are participating 
tn A-H marine science projects and activities, 

• Wisconsin reported that A5,000 A-H members in 1,500 ^Wisconsin 
A-H Clubs helped clean up, protect or conserve some environ- 
mental aspect of their communities -last year, 4-H-ni^bers 

In one club in Sheboygan obtained suiJport of local landowners 
in setting aside unused land as ''Acres for Wildlife J* Clean- 
ing -up township roads and local streams were also activities 
in several clubs. In Milwaukee, over 2,000 city youth each 
year take A-H nature education classes, workshops and field 
trips at the local Nature Center. ^ ^ \ 

• In Michigan, an innovative statewide, 4-H program called 
'''Challenge" is proving to be a major vehicle for teaching 
ecology and natural resources subject matter* The program 
includes outdoor survival, caving, climbing, canoeing, cook- 
ing, nutrition, etc. Regional training teams made up of 
certified volunteers are the nucleus of this program, 

4-H project manuals for youth and volunteer leaders are prepared in 
most cases at the state level by Extension specialists. Most states 
would have such" manuals for use in A>-H environmental education and 
conservation 'programs. These are available through the State A-H 
offices at the state land-grant universities, 
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The Northeast State3 have developed a Environmental Awareness 
Handbook for volunteer 4rH leaders with an accompanying ^et of 
slides and tapes illustrating each of tjie environments, discussed / 
In the handbook. North Carolina prepi^^d a notebook to be used 
by volunteer 4^H leaders in working^ith youth in environmental 
education. Subjects included energy, for*estx:y, marine science, 
sbil resources, water conservation and wildlife. Materials 
developed included program implementation guides, educational pro- 
grams related to the-specific areas, lists of Resources, project 
suggestions, and evaluation procedures. 

Some project materials for youth and leaders are also developed at 
the national level through National 4-H Program Development Commit- 
tees In cooperation w^h.the National 4-H Council, the recently- 
developed national forestry manuals for youth ^nd volunteer leaders 
are available from the Ilatio-^al 4-H Council, 15Q *N. Wacker Drive; 
Chicago 606Q6, . ^ 

Grants |or special projects in envirortmenta.l education ^re not avai 
able through' Si^i,th-Lever Act funding of 4-H ^-r Youtih" Programs,' ^ Some 
assistance is available to Extension professionals and volunteer 
leaders in the form pf internships on a''l;lmited basis throbgh the 
National 4-HX6unciI CWashingtan D,C, office),, 7100 Connecticut 
Avenue, N,W,, Washington, D,C. 20015. As recommended by 4-H in s , 
Century IIi; .4-H will continue' to give high, priority, to environ- 
mental education programs at all levels. , ' « ^ 

Submitted by: 



December 30, 1977 



E, .Dean Vaughan 

4-H - Youth Programs 

(202) 447-6144 
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FOREST SERVICE 



Department of Agriculture 
Washingtorij DC 202S0 



The environment al education activities of the ijpited States Forest 
Service >are tied, through a serie^ subsequent Acts to the original 
Department of Agriculture Organic Act which authorizes the dissemi- 
nation among 'the people of the United States of useful information' 
on subjects connected with AgricQture in the most general and 
.comprehensive sense of the word. ^ * • \ / 



Specific^ly, authorizations and directions for involving the public 
^in environmental education type programs are found in the Solicitor's 
Opinion'4088 (1942); the McSweeney-McNary Act 45 Stat. 699, as amended; 
16 U.S.C. 581, 581a, 581a-l,581b-581i); The National Environmental ' 
Policy Ac't of 1969 (8^ Stat. 852; 42 ^U.S.C. 4321,^331-4335, 4341-4347); 
The Smokey Bear Act of 19^2 (66 Stat. 92; 18 U.S.C* 711,711 Note; 31 
U.S.'C. 488a.); The Woodsy' Owl Act of 1974 . (88 St:at. 244; 31*U.S.C. 
488b-3); and annual agriculture appropriations bills. Stripped of \ 
offiqial language and rhetoric the consensus of thes^ authorizations 
is that the best protection for both publically and privately owned 
and. managed resources is a public that understands environmental inter- 
relationships' and is motivated to participate in activities to improve- ^ 
the quality dt the total environment. 

The involvement of the Forest Service in educational activities closely 
parallels the history and transition of the ^agency from the role of^a 
simple caretaker of 'Forest Reserve for future use to an active manager 
of all of the resources, goods and services related to Naitional Forest 
lands and, through "the Divisions of Research and State and Private 
Forestry, the resources of others who request assistaiice. 

There are two primary focal areas for Forest Service environmental 
education. Although there is considerable overlap they are different 
enough to be easily distinguishable. * . » 

CONTENT; ^ There can be no education \;7ithout content. The research arid 
"management programs of the Forest Service have developed an extensive 
library of factual material on all aspects of environmental management. 
These range from simple popularized pamphlets to vast accumulations of 
sciefftific' data. These are ^distributed, of ten free of cost, to- the ^ * 
public through the mail, and to field offices and , cooperating agencies and 
organizations. In addition to this there are many seminars, training 
sessions', and workshops held nationwide^to move this factual information 
into the stream of public consciousness. As the demand for this infor- 
mation increases along with the interest in all phases of environmental 
'management^ this portion of^'the program also increases in importance."^ 
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PROCESS: Educational content is sterile witho^ut a process of dissemi- 
nation. The emphasis on environmental education in the last ten years, 
found many educators both within and without the organized school 
systems, unprepared to deal with the subject matter. In order to 
help educators meet their needs an integrated program of teacher 
education was begun around 1970 titled "A Process Approach to 'Environ- 
mental Education". The program includes a wide variety of lesson 
plans and teaching aids grouped loosely in the "Investigating Your 
Environment" series. Organized "Process Approach" workshops for 
educators and resource managers throughout; the country. Both the 
matefials and the workshops are designed to be open-ended and to 
-encourage the active participation of 'educator with student in the 
collection and evaluation of environmental data, the formulation of 
predictions and hypothesis, t?he validation of these predictions and 
the application of results to existing environmental problems. The 
fact that the program does not "sell" a particular management ethic 
but promotes the ability of the individual for self thought has made 
it quite. popular since it will go with and enhance most other 
existing curriculums and programs. The demand for these workshops has 
exceeded the ability of the Forest Service to meet the need. Because 
of this, teams and .individuals from cooperating agencies and organiza- 
tions are being trained to produce similar workshops for their <pwn 
zone of influence. 

The Smokey Bear and Woodsy Owl programs are treated as basically 
separate entities although both have missions in environmental 
education. The Sfiokey Bear program deals primarily with the dangers 
of unplanned and uncontrolled wildland fires while Woodsy Owls is con- 
cerned with environmental quality both in urban and rural areas. Both 
of these programs have a variety of teaching aids anS campaign mater- 
ials. > * y ^ ■ 

Like 'other informational activities, environmental education is a 
"non-funded function." There are no appropriations for its support 
and It subsists on funds contributed^by those 'activities that do ^ ^ 
receive appro|rriations. Each of the nine *adi|iinist rat ive regions and' 
the Northeastern and Southeastern Divisions of State and. Private 
^Forestry develop the,ir own budget based on the funds available and 
work" to be done in that area. ' 

Grants, as such, are not< available. Cooperative agreements for 
education research between the Forest Service and various educa- 
•tional institutions are authorized under the terms of the Act of 
,December 12, 1975 (16 U.S.C. 565a-l-3)!* . ^ 

\ ? 

Future plans call for continuing the existing environmental' education 
programs and expanding them by developing a new program at the Pinchot 
Institute for Conservation Studies in Milford, Pennsylvania. Thp 
'Pinchot Institute is located at Gray Towers, the' home of Giffordi* 
Pinchot, conservation leader, politician, friend of Theodore Roosevelt 
and fitst Chief of the Fore^st Service. 

J- 
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Although the institute will aid in all three of the Forest Servic^e 
missionsyResearch, State, and Private Forestry, and .management of 
the Nati^al Forest system— it was recognized that the universal 
appeal and prestige of Grey Tower-s went beyond the Forest Service, 
Therefore, the programs must .be national in scope, must involve 
other agencies, 'and_ must be neutral. Neutrality must be the basis 
from which people f¥om all backgrounds and philosophies can freely 
exchange ideas." 

^ith these confederations in mi^d the goals set for this' new part- 
of the program are to: ^ 

1. Initiate a coordinated program to make the Institute a focal 
point of development and dissemination of conservation know- 
ledge through symposia, conferences and publications, 

2.. Develop visitors information services on the 'site that inter- 
pret Pinchot *s?\ philosophy and contributions to conservation - 
and relate them to the present and future of resource manage- 
ment . ' ' ' . « 

3. Develop. techniques for monitoring technology and transferring 
knowledge^ such as research findings, into forms that resource 
managers and the public can use on a day-to-day basis. 

4. Develop innovative curricula to increase the guality anfl the 
scope of environr^ntal education, through both formal and 
JnjEormal educaticfi systems, as a means for increasdng citizen. 
Understanding of resource management.. 

Submitte^d by: t ' 

J. E. CarroJLl 

Forest Service Office of . ' 

Information 
Environmental Education Programs 
(202) 447-6605 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE . 



Department of Agriculture 
Washington^ DC 20250 



Soil Conservation Service (SCS) , a nationwide, multidisciplinary tech- 
nical action agency, is part of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Some 3,000 local offices of SCS in cooperation with 
locally controlled conservation districts, are responsible for provid- 
ing natural resource data, interpretative information, and on-site 
technical and other help to individuals and groups for preventing 
and solving problejns of land use and^ conservation management of soil, 
water, and related resources. To give appropriate help on environmen- 
tal improvement and pipotection, SCS employs biologists, agronomists, 
geologists, economists,^ soil scientists, hydrologists, engineers, soil 
conservationists, plant materials sp.ecialists , and other resource con- 
servationists. • 

Established by Public Law 46 in 1935 during a national crisis brought 
on by droMght and economic depression, SCS's immediate task was two- 
fold:' (a) to help restore private and public .lands damaged by wind 
and water erosion to productivity, and (b) in cooperation with univer- 
sities, fanners, and ranchers to develop methods and apply measures to 
protect and Maintain lands used for foo5 and. fiber production. 

Regional planners, local government agencies, land developers and 
others soon learned that many conservation practices used on" rural 
lands were equally- effective in protecting soil laid bare to wind and 
water erosion during construction of housihg developments, highways, • 
shopping centers, airportsvand other facilities. Working through "con-^ 
servation districts, SCS prof essionals^ extended their assistance to 
help solve those and other environmental problems in suburbs and 
cities. 

Later, other »responsibiliJ;ies were added by law to the national soil 
and water conservation program. Included were authorities for provid- 
ing technical and financial help for watershed protection and flood 
prevention, resource conservation and development on a multicounty 
' basis, and an accelerated survey of soils tcr determine their basic 
characteristics and provide information on their suitability and limi-r 
tations for different uses* 

SCS recognized early that attainment and m^ntenance of an acceptable 
level of environmental quality essential to the physical, social, and 
economic well-being of the natibil and individuals are rooted in effec- 
tive environmental education for all citizens. In order to make 
responsible decision's concerning environmental matters, every citizen 
needs to have the appropriate decision-making skills and' reliable 
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infotTTiation about the entire range of available Alternatives and the 
likely consequences of choosing any one. The scope of the national 
soil and water conservation program means* that SQ6 works with people^ 
of all ages and economic levels, and widespread availability o^ 
technical help and natural resource information firomSCS local 
offices has stimulated school administrators and ^eachepc to use 
SCS professionals in> incorporating environmental ^tudies in curricula' 
at all grade levels. \ 

Assistance to schools has had a high^ priority aniong\sCS conservation 
responsibilities. In 1938, a study unit on soil- at jyunior and high-^ 
school levels prepared with the help of SCS was published in th^ 
Journal of Geography . The study .emphasized the economic importance 
of soil and the interdependence among natural re^ources\ , 

-The October 19^0 issue of Soil Conservation magazine was devoted 
entirely to conservation education, describing model s»tudres 
developed .by teachers and students -in different parts of the, co^intry . 
Earlier that year, an ^CS specialist as consultant to' a joint meeting 
of national education organizations helped organize a "Coiranission on 
Education and Resources." Emphasis was on the integration of conser- 
vation education into the total curricula at all grade levels, based 
on the premise "t^at sound use of natural and human resources essen- 
tial to the future well being, of America must come through education.". 

In' August 1945, ^CS sponsored a series of r&gional 'conferences for' 
leaders in education to find more effective^ ways of encoura^ng con- 
servation education in felassrooni, studies' and outdoor activitie's. Also 
in 1945, the Izaak Walton League of America ' established a National 
Committed on Policies in Conservation .Education ^that eight years later 
became the Conservation Education Association. SCS specialists served 
on the original coiranittee and have continued a close working relation-- 
ship with CEA. . , 

In initiating, supporting, and directly assisting environmental educa- 
tion as a function , of general education, SCS cpntinues to'align its 
efforts with"* local education agencies, state departments of education, 
colleges and universities, and major youth-serving organizations. 

A series of fpur technical seminars was held in 1973, which brought 
together educators and SCS people at' *the state level, to identify 
en|g.ronmental education needs and improve SCS technical and -informa- 
tion assistance to schools,' Subsequently, similar workshops were held 
,at multicOOnty levels in most states to focus directly on'Ibcal oppor- 
tunities for environmental studies and to identify opportunities for ^ 
effective SCS assistance to schools. . 

In 19J5, SCS initiated a series of regional workshops on worTcing with 
teacher education institutions to enc'ourage improved teacher prepara- 
tion' for environmental education. Held 'in cooperation with colleges 
,and universities, these workshops generated similar workshops on an 
area basis in several states. 
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Seven regiWal environmental education wor;^shops covering the United 
States were conducted, in 1977 by the National Associatipn of Conser-' 
vation Districts with assistance from SCS. Participants included 

- environmental education coordinators from state departments of edu- 
cation, resource and education specialists from state and federal <^ 
agencies, and members of education committees of stace associations 
of. conservation districts* .The purpose of "these meetings was to 

. enlist the support of state departments of education, organizations, 
and agencies in specific environmental education endeavors. 

SCS has consistently resisted the t'emptation to produce dogmatic 
packaged programs. Instead, its efforts are directed at helping 
schools, youth groups, and citizen organizations meet state and 

/community defined environmental education needs and objectives 
within the physical, economic, and cultural resources available. 

i 

^Support for environmental education as an integral part of school 
curricula is defined in written SCS policy. Professional staff - 
members are directed to provide requested assistance at all levels 
6f education. SCS -activities to initiate and assist formal^and 
nonformal environmental, education activities include: * 

1* On-site help to schools and teachers in planning and developing 
outdoor classrooms as laboratories for hands-on learning exper- 
iences in using and managing natural resources to develop 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes for preventing and solving ^ 
environmental problems. Working with real environmental 
^problems enables students to understand how their decisions 
and behavior affect other living things and helpa them to 
define their, personal role in relation to their environment, 

2. Consultive and technical, services to^help teachers and students with 
the design of studies, gathering and analysis of date* and the 
interpretation of informatioSi for specific environmental studies. 
Such studies are usually ongoing projects in copsmunity environ- . 
mental improvement or they may be resource management oriented 
problem-^solving activities that require decision^ by students 
based on their understanding of ecosystem processes. 

3. Cooperation with educational institutions, organizations and 
other agencies iri^' conducting environmental education workshops 
and 'seminars to help teachers design and implement environmen- 
tal education programs and to effectively use outdoor learning/ 
teaching opportunities. Training sessions may be part of formal 

, courses dr may.be workshops on Environmental studies. * 

4# Publications specifically designed for teacher or group leader 
* use in planning and carrying out environmental learning exper- 
iences for students. Such^ materials suggest techniques for 
environmental studies and present ideas that teachers can adapt , 
to classroom or outdoor - learning projects in different locales 
at' different grade S^evels* More than a million copies of at 
least two such publications have been distributed to teachers 
and schools. Widespread dissemination is given information about v 



successful environmental education programs, .projects, and acti-*^ 
f 'vities through 'the inonthly SCS* inagazine% * Bach issue carries at 

• least one article dealing dir^ct^y with som6 aspect of erivi-ron-,^ 
mental education., SCS iS happy to provide teachers and leaders ^ 

« with general and 4;echnical pubiicatiorls and other matei:ials as 
: ' * baclcground or ba^e dat'a for designing instructional units in 

" -< environmental education. SCS also works diifectly with commercial 
and other textbool^ writers as well as producers' of audio vi$ual 
materials . to help incorporate* fundamental environmental concepts 
in such works. • ^ * • , 

5. Assistance to^the major youth-serving organizations (Boy Scouts, 
.* ' Girl Scouts, ^+-H, FFA; and others) by providing environmental* 
learning materials;- direct help with design and preparation of 

• environmental , education publications, visual aids, and programs; 
^ on-site conservation technical help for specific resource 

jnanagement projects and conservation of camp properties. ^ 

V sf- Public participation in helping solve environmental problems 

through local organizations and units of government serving as 
sponsors of federally funded resource conservation and develop- - 
ment programs and watershed protection and* flood prevention 
projects.- Involvement of the public in natural resource use 
decisions is carried out largely at the local level through, 
nonformal education. 

" ' Environmental education is part of the job of each' SCS employee and Is 
included in the annual plan of work in state and^ local offices as well 
as in the Washington office, where two professionals in the Education 
and Publications Branch have full-time responsibilities for work in 
environmental education. 

* ^ > . » '* 

Because assistance for environment al'^,educat ion* is considered an inte- 
gral part of the basic SCiS mission, no separate budget is established 
for environmental educa^on. SCS does not make direct grants to formal 
and nonformal environmental education programs. But through coopera- 
ti-ve programs and technical assistance to conservation dilstricts, other 
agencies, and conservation organizations, potential sources of funds or 
^ material^ oftentimes can be identified. Some; conservation districts 
offer mini-grants* within states for initiating and supporting environ- 
mental education programs. Many conservation districts provide 
scholarships for teachers to participate in workshops or seminars . 
- Some conservation districts also arrange for the use of heavy machinery 
in establishing conservation practices on school sites. Sourofces of 
plant materials for outdoor classroom studies^ and for improving wild- 
life habitat on. school sites are often available through conservation 
districts. , 

In the national office, SCS services about 4,000 .requests a month from 
schools and teachers. State and local of f ices 'respond 'to many times 
that number. In 1976; SCS employees assisted in conducting some 400 
forma! Environmental education cours^es or workshops for teachers,. 
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During*the lasJt decade, SCS -has been instrumental in helping establish 
'working outdoor classrooms on approximately SOOC school sites • 

SCS prepared the national Boy Scout" soil and water conservation merit 
badge manual, which remains most popular of the merit badges dealing 
' with natural resources* In 1976, 17^481 Scouts earned that merit 
badge^ In cooperation with the Forest Service, SCS sponsors the 
annual USDA Council Conservation Awards Program for the Boy Scouts cxf 
America. 

SCS makes concerted efforts to provide environmental training for its 
own employees. The agency maintains four employee. development centers 
^ that give conti^iuous training in the areas of ecology, sociology, 
economics, and appropriate technical fields for its many different 
specialists. Six years ago, ^CS prepared a rigorous 16-^onth home 

- study course on "The American -Environment" to help profe^ional 

— employees improve their understanding of the environment. For the 
past four years, SCS has contracted with three leading universities 

to provide 'intensive* ecologically oriented training for^several hundred 
key program leaders, beginning with the agency head and his top staff. 

Among SCS publications that provide information, program ideas, project* 
suggestions,* and examples of environmental studies are: , 

"Outdoor Classrooms on ^School Sites" PA-975 

"An Outline for Teaching Conservation in Elementary Schools" PA-268 
"Teaching Soil and Water Conservation: A Classroom and Field*' 
Guide" PA-341 

"Conservation and the Water Cycle" ^3:B-326 ' : . 

"What Is A Watershed?" PA-42p " ' ' ^ 

• ''Environmental Education In Action;':^ . . 

"Environmental Education in Action 11^**^^ ; 
'^Conquest of the Land ^iiri^Ugh .7,000 YeaVs" AIB-99 
"Early American Soil Conservationists" MP-449 
"How A Tree Grows" -FS-32 - 

- ■ .? y V 

Examples of audio cassette color ^slij^e- sets^produced by SCS and avail- 
ai&Ie^for the prices indicated fWm -Pli,6t9^r^'h^' Division, Office of 
Governmental and, Public Affairs, USDA, WgsIfington,/D.C. 20259, include: 

V "Consider" The. SoJ.r First'' C-183 - $18U50 
•^ow Your Land'' C-8 - $16.00 
■ . "Limits" C-204 - $20.50'^ 

"Sharing" Our Land With Wildlife" C-177 - $17.00 

"Washout" C-160 --$16.00 . ' . - - 

fo obtain SCS publications and.afjier help for environmental education. 
Individuals and groups'should-contact the nearest SCS office, usually 
' located in the coufity se^t and listed in the "telephone directory under 
U.S. Government, Dejiartment of Agriculture. ( 
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Continually expanding demand for Land and watery changing attitudes 
and. desires of citizens concerning economic, social, and politifcal 
aspects., of resource management, new technologies, increasing concern 
about energy, and other factors all signal that federal agencies 
must get on with the important task of helping people acquire the 
knowledge and skills needed to choose intelligently among alternat 
tiVe courses of action for harmonizing human activities with . 
ecosystem processes. Building on its experience and current pro- ^ 
grams, SCS fully intends to continue its environmental education 
activities and take new initiatives to meet public demands 

Submitted by.; 



Walter E. Jeske, Chief 

Education and, Publications Branch 

(202) 447-5063 



November 30, 1977 
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NATIONAL SEA GRANT PROGRAM 

^National Ooeanio and Atmospheric Administration 
Department of Commeroe 
3300 Whitehaven Street, NW 
Washington^ DC 20235 



The National Sea Grant Program i^ concerned with the d'evelopment, and 
wise use of the ocean's resources. It Was established rin 1966 to 
accelerate research, edjucation, and adyisory services in marine * 
resources, including their conservation, proper management, and social 

^nd economic utilization. The term "Sea Grant" was chosen to 
emphasize its parallel with the century-old "Land Grant" program-:-fco 
point out how the present needs o£^ the nation in the marine environ- 
ment compare to the need for developing the nation's agricultural^ 
lands in the •1860's. The Sea Grant Program follows the pattern 
of Land Grant by providing the means through which scholars, insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and others can apply their knowledge 
an4 talents to the practical needs of the nation. It includes the 
Land XJrant concept of advisory, or extension, services through which 
marine advisory agents are located in the coastal and Grant Lakes, 
regions to assist commercial and recreational fishermen, seafood 
processors, /and others with their marine problems and-^to speed up 
'the introduction of the latest results of scientific research witRiti. 
the marine educational, scientific, commQ|*ial, And recreational 
communities. ' 

A , , - , ' ^ 

The Office of Sea Grant, National Ocdl^iiic and Atmospheric Administra-' 
tion (NOAA) , administers the National SeJi Granjt Program, Through^ 

^a- matching fund .program, the office provides grants to colleges and 
universities and to other groups and individu^Is<:5^o carry out marine 
research, education, training, and advisory service projects. ' . 

.Under the pjrogram, the Office of ''Sea Grant receives proposals' from '* 
, eligible :^titutions. Following a thorough review, often including 
a site visit by a team of experts, a grant or contract may lie approved. 
In general, two-thirds of* any grant comes from federal appropriations. 
The . remaining one-third must come from non-federal sources* Because ' 
most projects concentrate on local arid regional research, ,Sea ^rant 
has» Attracted support of private industry, state agencife and ' ^ } 
legislatures, consumer groups, private foundatidtis and individuals, 
as well as-^colleges and universities. Approximately 60 percent of 
Sea Grant funds are normally allocated to research projects. The 
femaining 40 percent usually go to education, training, and advisory 
service programs. - ' ^ ' ^ - , 
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Sea Grant involvement in education and training is authorized in P. L. 
94-461, passed October 8, 1976, extending and strengthening the 
National Sea <irant Program Wjiich was established in 1966. The ^ct 
which originally established the program stated that its authority 
Should be exercised by-"(l) initiating and supporting programs at 
sea grant colleges and other suitable institutes, laboratories, and 
public or private agencies for the education of participants ifi the 
various fields re4aj;ing to the development of marine resources," 
and "(3) encouraging and developing programs consisting of instruction 
practical demonstrations , publications , and otherwise , by sea grant 
colleges and other suitable irtStitutes, laboratories, and public 
or private agencies through marine advisory programs with the object 
of imparting useful information to persons currently employed or 
interested in the various fields related to the development of ^.marine 
resourced , the^ scientl:f"ic^l^ommurn?^y"r ^nd the general publTcT ^' 
(Emphasis added.) 

Throughout its 11 years of existence. Sea Grant has supported new 
activities in marine education and helped to improve established 
ones. The emphasis, in accordance with its legislative mandate, has 
been on production of skilled personnel who can assist in the develop- 
ment of several kinds of marine technicians. As an important element 
of Sea Grant research, graduate students are supported in a wide 
variety of marine-oriented disciplines and specialties. Over the 
years Sea Grant has also supported a few curriculum and materials 
development projects and added a small number of education specialists 
to the Marine Advisory Service. ' - * 

During the past couple of years. Sea Grant ,has somewhat changed the 
emphasis of its education grants. . Sea Grant institutions have been 
submitting an increasing number of proposals for activities aimed at 
education of minority and inner-city youth. During Fiscal Year 1977, 
Sea Grant awarded funds for three projects to increase public, aware- 
ness' of the oceans and the coastal zone, a doeen prpjects to develop 
marine curricula attuned to the needs and geography^ of, particular 
areas, and one project to develop a national policy on marine educa- 
tion in the U. S. This last i^m, administered through the University 
of Delaware Sea Grant College Program, involved a series of workshops 
for teachers and school administrators, primarily in the public 
schools. Workshops were conducted throughout the nation, some of 
them in non-coastal areas. ^ ^ 

Another step was achieved during the pa^t year when Sea Grant was 
Instrumental in bringing about an agreement between -the ► National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) and the U. S. Office . 
of Education. The interagency agreement, signed August 25, 1977, . 



) 



is expected to promote coordination between t 



le- educational ^activities 



o£ these two federal agencies. 



:December 7, 1977 
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Submitted- by: 

i 

1 

^ Thomas I! . Murray 

Assistant Program Director 
Grants Management 
(202)63ft-4l25 
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OFFICE OF COASTAL ZONE MANAGEMENT 




National Oceania and Atmospheric Administvatyon 
Department of Commerce 
3300 Whitehaven Street, NW 
Washington, DC ^ 20235 



/the General Mission 

The Coastal Zdne Management Act of 1972 authorized grants to be given . 
to state governments to develop arid implement coastal management pro- 
grams. ^ The Office of Coastal Zone Management (OCZM) in the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) in the Department of 
Commerce administers this program for the 30 states and three terri- 
tories participating. The goal of the program is the effective 
management, beneficial use, protection and development of the coastal 
zone. This is to be achieved by state governments in cooperation with 
Federal Agencies and with the participation pf the public - Most states 
are now in their second 'or third year of coastal' management .program 
development. Washington, Oregon and California ar.e the first states 
to have their programs approved- and are now implementing them. In 
.addition, the Office of Coastal Zone Management i*s responsible for 
implementing the Coastal Energy Impact Program' which provides funds 
to, alleviate the- impact of services and facilities required of local 
governments as a result of increased energy development in the coastal 
areas « 

In an effort to fulfill the legal requirement for the participation 
of the public in the development of coastal programs, the Office of 
Coastal Zone Management (OCZM) is sponsoring a small , ^number of 
educational activities to teach students the value of the coast, the 
increasing pressure on it and the need for coastal management. 

Involvement in Environmental Education, 

On a state level some state Coastal Management programs are funding 
small coastal education projects. An example is an eight-week elemen- 
tary and 'secondary teacher training course in Virginia. 

On a Federal level the Office of Coastal Zone Management has funded a , 

tew environmental education projects which will be useful on a national 
asis. ^e project, partially funded by OCZM, was to develop coastal 
curriculum units for grades K to 12, bibliographies of materials avail- 
able, and to institutionalize the use of the materials in schools in 
four states. The curriculum units are available through the University 
» of Delaware {see Products Available, pp. 53-34). "-^ ■ 
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Another project partially funded by the Office of Coastal Zone Manage- ^ 
me^t was the development of a one-term Coastal Studies curriculum 
which combines governjnent, ecology and economics for juniors and • 
seniors in high school. The materials developed for this elective ^ 
course have been tested in Hawaii schools. Through funding from 
several organizations, - anticipated teacher training for the course"^ 
is to be (^fei;ed in three or four states in- November or December of . 
1978. The first teacher training will be offered to teachers whose 
schools will offer the cpurse in January of 1979. 

The office has developed three Gpastal Awareness Resource Guides which 
contain njaterials for one week of instruction for 'science teachers. - 
They are available at ^rtte'^el^mentary, junior high and high school levels. 

(' ) ' - I ' t ^ 

Target Audiences ^^^>s>/ .. . y 

The materials which have been and are being ^oduced are for n^eby • 
teachers* » ( 

"-^ ' . A • ^ 

Enabling Legislation . - 

The, requirement for public participation' in the^jCoastal feone Manage- 
ment program provides the basis fQr educatioijal activities in tl>e 
Coastal Zone Management program. ^ 

- ' ^ ■ 

Funding ' 

Funding level^for education have' varied in the short lile of *thfe Coastal- 
Zone Management program and are uncertain. •The highest amount ill a given 
year was approximately $120,000.^ There , is a possibility that $50,000 
will be spent in the coming year. ^ c ' 



Grants Available * • ' 

The. prosjiects for grant money are ^poor. Unsolicited proposals for small^ 
project^ that are national in scope and provide for imnedi ate implemen- 
tation will be considered. A small contract for a Re^ource^ Goide in 
coastal art, literature and history may be awarded! 

9roduc^:s Ava ilable - , . 

From Project COAST, Willard Hall, University of Delaware, Newark, 
-Delaware 19711: ' - ' ' ^ 

• description and prices of Coastal/Oceanic Awareness Studies 
Curriculum Units, 25c ^\ 
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• "Audio Visual Aids, (James ai5& Art for Marine Environmental 

Studies," $2.00 

• "Catalog of Curriculum Materials for Marine Environmental 

Studies," $1.00 

•"A List of Books on the Marine Environment." $2.00 

0 

•"An Annotated Bibliography of Periodical Sources for Marine 
Environment Studies," $1.00 ^ 

. Efforts are imderway to familiarize coastal' state depar^tments of ^ 
education and local schools with the availability of coastal educa- 
tion materials. * ^ 

Prom the Office of Coastal Zone Management: 

• Coastal Awareness Resource* Guides for Teachers in Elementary' 
Science 

•Coastal Awareness Resource Guides^ for Teachers in Junior High 

Science ' . : * 

• Coastal Awareness Resource Guides for Tfeachers in Senior High 
Science 

• Sample kit describing the Coastal Studies oneT-term elective 
^ course in ecology, economics and government fo^ jimidis and 

seniors in high school. n 

• Description of Coast Teacher Training - ,a general introduction 
for teachers at all levels to Coastal Awareness. 

V — Submitted byj 



Linda Sadler 

Coastal Awareness Coordinator 
. (202) 634-4239 



February 15, 1978 
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U.S. ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS 



Vepartment of the Army 

Office of the Chief of Engineers 

Washington^ DC 20314 



Objectives 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers is basically in charg6 of water ^ 
resource development in the nation. In e^cecuting its missions, it 
must evaluate their impact on the environment. To achieve this 
environmental objective, the Corps advises the public of the 
potential environmental impact:- of proposed Corps activities and 
the measures the Corps is taking to prevent or minimize any adverse 
impacts. 

The environmentally oriented activities at completed Corps projects 
provide many opportunities to make the visiting public aware and 
sensitive to environmental values. 

Levels'' of Involvemetit in Env ironmental Education 

7 ' " 

The environmental education activities of the Corps are chiefly 
decentralized, as are oth^er Corps activities, to allow the Districts, 
which are the field operating agencies, freedom to fully represent 
and act for the Corps at-^the local level. 

». 

■* * 

History of Involvement in Environmental Education 

the awakening of interest. in the environment in recent years has 
Impacted on the Corps* intensified/ efforts to acquaint the public 
with the environmental issues associated with Corps m^lssions and 
activities. / 

The most recent expansion of the Corps* environmental responsibility 
Is the so-called "Section 404 Permit Program" which is designed to 
protect the water quality of our rivers, streams, lakes and wetlands. 
Congress .has given the Corps regulatory responsibility to litotect oiir 
navigation channels and harbors against encroachments and to restore - 
and maintain water quality; by regulating the discharge of dredged or 
fill materikl in coaaxal and rnland waters and wetlands. 

The purpose' of the. program is to ensure that t\\e fchemical-bJ.plogical 
Integrity of waters^ of the United States is protected from the irre- 
sponsible and \inl3igulated discharge of dredged. or fill material that 
could permanently destroy or alter the character of' these valuable 
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resources* The program provides for the consideration of all concerns 
of the public — environmental, social, and economic — in the Corps' 
decision-making process either to issue or deny permits. The public 
is therefore urged to understand and support this program. The 
understanding and support of the American people is vital to the 
success of this program. To protect the quality of the nation's 
water resources, including wetlands, all must join in this vital 
effort. Thus, the Corps encourages the ^'passing the word** to others 
concerning the permit requirements, and solicits views and comments on 
fetter ways to attain the program goals. 

Target Audiences of Environmental Education Efforts 

The primary, but not exclusive, Corps target is organized groups. 
Efforts are being made at district level to provide local school 
systems with environmental education material and general informa- 
tion about the Corps' responsibilities in the care of the environment # 

Methods/Techniques/Procedures Used 
in Environmental Education 

The Army Corps of Engineers has, no environmental education program asy 
- such* As par^t of its activities to keep the ^blic &ware of Corps 
actions and to encourage public participation ill planning and general 
conduct of water resources management, the Corps performs some envir- 
onmental education activities. The Corps performs' its missions in a 
decentralized mode, with each district responsible for the tactical 
activities within its sphere. 

Attempts have been made by districts to .lay a broad, foundation of publi 
understanding and support for'(forps programs through* such activities as 
encouraging the formation of citizen advisory groups, and then having 
thjem act as surrogates in Corps programs by taking such actions as 
requesting local*" boards of education to include environmental educa- 
tion and general Corps information in the curriculum. Also, traveling 
displays have been used during such Cjprps-sponsored events as Water 
Week, consisting of slide presentations and brochure distribution, at 
shopping centers, and schools, museums ^and libraries. Newsletters on 
water resource matters are mailed regularly to individuals, organiza- 
tions, schools ajMl other interested groups by many districts. The 
Pittsburgh District recently started an environmental competitive event 
(Eco-Meet) program, which is' a_ one-day . series , of competitions In wild- 
life and plant identification, interpretation, and orienteering for 
students in grades T through 12 throughout the district. This is a 
fast-growing p-rogram, which reaches increasing numbers of students 
vduring each competitive meet. 
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Products/Publications Related . ; 

to Etivlronmental Education 

All-purpose Corps informational materials are also use(^ for environ- 
mental education activities.^ There are a few publications specif i- 
cally designed for environmental education use^ such as "Teachers 
Guide to Corps of Engineers Lakes" by the Pittsburgh District, and • 
"The' U.S. Army Corps of Engineers Salutes the Boy Scouts of America," 
also published "by the Pittsburgh District* 



Enabling Legislation Citation 

Public Law 85-480, July 2, 1958: "An Act to authorize the Chief of 
Engineers to publish information pamphlets, maps, brochures, jSind other 
material. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America" in~ Congress asselftbled, that the Chief of 
Engineers is hereby authorized to publish information pamphlets, maps, 
brochures, and other material on river and harbor, flood control, 
and other civil works activities, including related public park and 
recreation facilities, under his jurisdiction, as he may deem to be 
of value to the general public." 

^ — Submi.tted by; 



Roy Gordon 

^ ' ' Conserv^iog Liaison Officer 

• C202) 693-6346 ^ 

Decexnber 30, 1977 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 



Washington^ DC 20545t-^^ 



Overview of General Mission 

The Department of Energy (DOE) b^'gan operation on October 1, 1977, 
having been established by Congress through 95-91, It brings 

togetlier the many, energy .programs and pf flees existing In various 
•departments and agencies of the Federal Government • 

The DOE is charged with carrying, out, In a coherent and effective 
manner, all the elements of the Nation's energy policy and provid- 
ing a unified leadership. One of the missions. of the Department 
Is "to assure Incorporation of national environmental .ptotectlon 
goals In the formulation and Implementation of energy programs, 
and to advance the goals of restoring, protecting, and ^enhancing 
environmental quality, and assuring public health and safety," * 
(P.L. 95--91; Sec- 102 (13)0 ' ' - 

The Assistant Secretary for Environment Is charged with environmen- 
tal .responslb4.1ities and functions, including advising the Secretary 
with respect to the conformance of the Department's activities to 
environmental protection laws and principles, and conducting -a com- 
prehensive program ot research and development on the environmental* 
aspects of energy technology. 

The Assistant Secretary for Intergovernmental and Institutional 
Relations Is charged with the responsibility -for Working with 
colleges, universities, and public schools In the area of energy , . 
education. Through the Education Programs Dlvlslon/DOE, a variety-*^ • 
of educational programs will be conducted invblvlng^ environmental, 
social, and economic aspects of energy education. 

Levels of involvement In Envlronmeatal gducatlon 

At the national level, teaching materials and general Informational 
materials for teachers and students are developed and distributed. 
NaJ<lfonal conferences on energy education are sponsored from time to * 
time* At the regional level, various conferences and faculty work- 
shops are conducted on d regular basis. At the state level-, selected 
college and university faculty make energy and environment workshop 
presentations 'using a unique computer-simulator to students In public 
schools and colleges as well as to organized citizens groups. All 
DOE field offices and laboratories provide educational programs at 
the state and regional level. 




History of Involvement 

\ ♦ 

Although the Department was established in 1977, it is continuing 
the programs and activities' started in other departments and agen^ 
cies as '^^r back as the 1940 *s. The environmental concerns of the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AES) were absorbed by the^ Energy Research • 
and Development Administration (ERDA) in 1975. The« Federal Energy • 
Administration (FEA) carried over some of the activities* from the 
Department of the Interior when it was established in' 1975, 

Target Audiences ■ 

These audiences include the elementary and secondary school teachers 
and students. They also include the general public with emphasis on 
organized citizens groups. The faculty and students of colleges and 
ttniversities have always been a major audience for these activities. 



Methods, Techniques and Procedures 

A Vide variety of teaching' materials are developed and distributed. 
Trtiese include manual's, ^sourcebooks , lesson plans and ^reference 
materials. In addition, informational booklets, pamphlets and 
.charts are provided. In the audiovisual area, films and exhibits 
are developed and distributed. 

Among the techniques used are faculty institutes, faculty workshops, 
'faculty and student experiments, confetences, visiting lecturers 'and 
faculty research visits. ' >Jore formalized activities' include sponsored 
research in science and engineering, university laboratory /university- 
research center cooperative research and training activities, one-year 
faculty\research participaMon and summer student re^eArch participa- 
'tion. ^ ^ / ' 

Awards are made to students at the International Science and Engineer- 
ing Fair each year for outstanding exhibits on energy and environment. 
The Department operates the American Museum of Atomic Energy in Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, as well as the National Atomic Museum in Albuquerque 
New Mexico\ Exhibits are provided to various science museums across 
the country, 

« 

Citation of Enabling Legislation 

*The primary enabling legislation at present is Public Law 95-91. 



Funding 

These programs are funded through specific funds appropriated for the 
Office of Public Affairs .^d thte Education Programs Division as well 
as for the Office of Technical Information. Additional funds are 
provided from funds appropriated for other program offices|| for speci- 
fic activities related to their programs. 
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* Grants Available 

Funds are given to colleges* ami universities for conducting trainee- 
ships, conferences," workshops , studies, and training activities*-* 
Other funds are available from Laboratories and research centers 
for activities und^r their control. 

Products and Publications 

. : ■ . . ' 

A large number of energy and environment exhibits and demonstrations 
are shown in various science museums ,'^local fairs, shopping centers 
an^ other public gathering places* Citizens* Workshops 'on Energy 
and Environment are provided in every state. Booklets, pamphlets, 
and brochures are prepared and are available upon request. Films 
on a variety of topics in energy and environment are available upon 
request. Special curriculum materials for use in both elementary 
and secondary schools are available. . T 

Measures of Success 

During FY 1977, the Citizens* Workshop Program conducted approximately 
10,000 one-to-three hour workshops to organized citizens groups 
involving almost 300,000 citizens in active discussions and computer 
simulations. In addition, there were 74 traineeships awarded to 
students at 31 colleges and universities to support study toward* 
advanced .degrees in various energy aijd environment fields. During 
the same period, there were 31 inst;it:utes, short c!mirses and workshops 
conducted at selected colleges and universities an<K*DOE laboratories 
on energy and environment for 900 high. school and community^college 
faculty members. Also., there were 83 exhibit and demonstration units 
which gave 316 showings to Approximately 10 million people./ There 
were 82 different titles of booklets, pamphlets and brochures of 
which approximately 10 million copies were distributed. There were 
190 different titles of films for which approximately 175,000 show- 
^ings were made to an audience of approximately ^6,500,000 people. 
There vfere 31 titles of cui?riculum matefrials of .which 600,000 copies 
were distributed. 



Future Plans 

All of these programs will be continued at the same or higher levels. 
In addition, new programs and materials are planned. The most ambi- 
tious these is the Energy Extension Service which is opera.ting in 
ten ^ates on a pilot basis in FY 1978. 

Submitted by: 

Burrell L. Wood 

Office of Public Affairs 

(202) 353-4357 

December 2, 1977 
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Of fide of Dissemination and Resources 
Department of HealtJiy^X^Eduoation and^H^f-are 
Washington, DC 20.208 ''^^ ^ . " - ^ 



The nation invests nearly $JL20 billion per year in educafe-ion, :^et lesa 
than 1 percent of th^at total is spent in research and development (R&D) 
to improve education, ^ By comparison, agriculture spends 3 percent on 
R&D, and on health , about ' 4 percent. 

Congress, therefore, declared in the, 197z enabling legislation for the 
National Institute of Education (NIE) that "while the direction of the 
education system remains primarily the responsibility of state and 
local governments, the Federal government h^s a clear responsibility 
to provide leadership in the conduct and support of scientific inquiry 
into the educational. process," (Public Law 92-318,) Thus, NIE was 
charged with the responsibility of 1) collecting and disseminating the 
findings of education R&D, and 2) advancing the practice of education 
as an art, science, and profession through the application of education 
k&D. ^ 

NIE* a 1976 reauthorizing legislation was even more emphatic in requir- 
ing the Institute to carry out* dissemination programs that would help 
teachers', administrators, and decision makers improve the practice of, 
education in schools across the country. Under this legislation, NIE 
is responsible for improving dissemination of the results of knowledge 
gained from education R&D and providing assistance to education agen- 
cies in applying those results'. Thus, NIE has a broad charge'^to speed 
R&D into practice — not only the outcome of NIE-supported work, but all 
knowledge and innovation potentially useful to solving or ameliorating 
'educational problems. > 

In meeting this charge, NIE emprloyk four basic dissemination strate- 
gies: 

1. Strengthening existing system elements by baiilding improved 
dissemination capacity within the educational system; pri- 
marily in a cooperative mode with State Edyication Agencies;^ 

,2. Adding critical eleig^ts in terms qf knowledge resources, 
'using the Educational Hesourc^s Information Center (ERIC) 
as a key; 

3,, Connecting, coordinating, and reconf iguring^the ^system, work- 
ing 'with the Council of Chief State School Officers, State 
Education Agencies, local education agencies, regional 
laboratories and centers, and institutions of higher educa- 
tion; aird 
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4. Understanding processes and systems for using and producing 
knowledge, by evaluating and improving the three strategies 
above . 

NIE's .interface with environmental education permeat'es these four stra- 
tegies; it is most readily exemplified' in terms of the second one, .and 
primarily through the ERIC system. 

ERIC was establ^hed as a national information system, originally 
(1966) designed and supported by the U.S. Office of Educa^^ion and now 
located within the National Institute of Education. * / 

Through a network of specialized centers or "clearinghouses," each of 
which is responsible for a particular educational area, current infor- 
mation relevant to education is monitored, acquired, evaluated, 
abstracted, indexed, and listed in ERIC refeteijce products. Through 
these reference publications any person has 'access to reports of inno- 
vative programs, curriculum materials, conference proceedings, biblio- 
graphies, outstanding professional papers, and'^ reports^ of significant- 
efforts in educational researcli^and development. 

In addition, each clearinghouse produces bulletins, interpretive 
summaries, research review^, and bibliographies • These products are 
made available through the ERIC system and are announced in the bulle- 
tins. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, Mathematics, and Environmental 
Education (ERIC/SMEAC), located at The Ohio State University, ±s\ 
designated as the "official" environmental education clearinghouse, 
but the interdisciplinary nature of environmental education effec- 
tively creates a need for environmental educatioti-related activities 
to be conducted in many clearinghouses. For examples, many documents' 
concerned with environmental education from a "social science" pers- - 
pective are processed through the Social Studies7Social Science Education 
Clearinghouse (ERIC/GhESS) at Boulder, Colorado ,\while many concerned 
with outdoor education go through the Rural Education and Small Scjjpols 
Clearinghouse (ERIC/CRESS) at New Mexico State University, Las Cfuces. 
Other clearinghouses also process environmental education materials as 
they relate to the specializations of those clearinghouses. 

Two monthly guides to the document-processing activities of the £rIC 
system are published: 

RESOURCES IN EDUCATION (RIE) . A monthly abstract journal of 
recently completed educational research reports, descriptions 
of .outstanding programs, and. other documents of educational 
sljgnif icance. It is indexed' by subject, o author or investigator, 
institution, andVccession number. Semiannual cumulative indexes- 
are also ^available. 

CURRENT INDEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION (CUE) . A monthly guide to 
the periodical literature, with coverage of more than 700 major* 
educational and education-related journals. It includes a main 
entry section with annotations and is indexed by, subject and 
author. Semiannual cumulative indexes are also available. 
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ERIC publications are designed so that once familiar with the format 
of one, all others are readily used. To offer a. variety of approaches, 
they are indexed by: 

Subject — to find documents and projects on a specific topic 
through the use of descriptors. 

Author or Investigator — to find out what an author has written ^ 
or to learn what an investigator is doing. 



• Institution — to find out what an institution has published or x 

^ what research projects are now being conducted at the institu- 
tion. ' ■ . 

Accession Number — to identify a document when only the clears-' - 
inghouse number or ERIC number is available. 

ERIC materials are subject indexed According to a standard set of 
"descriptors," forming a structured vocabulary of educational terms. 
A complete lis-t:ing of descriptors is published in the Thesaurus of 
ERIC Descriptors . Each processed document lists five to ten descrip- 
tors useful in locating it. 

Once a document has been found, reference is made' from one of the four ^ 
Indexes (subject, author, institution, or number), to the "resume" 
section of the monthly guide for the abstract or annotation o'f the docu-, 
ment or periodical article identified. From this the. user can 
determine whether or noj: he wants the full text. 

One of the strengths of the system is that the monthly guides ( RIE and 
CUE ) are system-wide, reporting all the documents processed by* -all 
the clearinghouses. , - 

The environmental educator using the system will find a wide variety 
of descriptors which will be of value in locating documents of inter- 
est. They include, but are in no way limited J:o: . Air Pollution, 
^..^.^^ Conservation (Environment), Cxinservation/tl^ucation,' Ener^gy, Environ- 
ment, Environmental Education,' Environment^fCl Jpiluences, Environmentai 
Research, Land Use, Natural Resources^ .Outdoor^; Education, Population 
Education, Waste Disp^osal, Water Pollution,''^ ^1^4 Resources. 
Through December 1976 the descriptor "envirot^ment^r' education" had* 
been used, system-wide, 1868 times in* reference^ to documents reported 
in RIE, and 1675 times for a'rticles and papers aimaunted through 

A key to the ERIC system is availability — all docume^t^s announced [through 
ERIC must be available in some fashion to the potential user . In most 
cases for RIE documents, both microfiche and hard (paper) -copy may*be 
secured at low cost from Educational Document Re'producpi^n Servljpe 
(•EDRS); exceptions may be made for copyrighted materials which ^^^0 
obtainable from original sources or, in some cases, commercial publish- 
' ers. For CUE documents, availability is generally through reference 
to the journals in. which they were published. 
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More than 600 "standing order customers, in the U.S. and 60 foreign 
countries, mostly libraries in institutions of higher education but 
also including federal agencies, state education agencies, and others, 
maintain standing collections of ERIC microfiche; essentially, the 
complete ERIC collection is available in each of 'those locations. 
In addition, the ERIC system is computer-searchable through magnetic 
tapes available at a number of locations, plus through interactive 
systems. such. as Lockheed's "Dialog/* 

Maintaining document flow is the primary task of each ERIC clearing- 
house; there is apparently no way to locate, secure, process, announce 
and make available all pert^inent materials, but each clearinghouse 
continues in its efforts to secure complete coverage of its field of 
specialization. ERIC/SMEAC/ for instance, reviews 17 journals speci- 
fically for environmental education-related materials, plus many more 
, science education journals; Other clearinghouses maintain similar 
efforts, frequently processing materials within the purview of 
environmental education. 

Each clearinghouse also develops and maintains working relationships 
with key professionals in i'ts field of specialization. This typically 
includes recognized leaders in institutions of higher education, state 
education agencies, federal agencies, and the l;Lke.. In environmental 
education, ERIC/SMEAC has developed cooperative efforts- with the 
Alliance for Environmental Education (AEE) , the NatiohaJ. Association 
for Environmental Education (NAEE) , Western Regional Environmental 
Education Council (TOEEC) , the newly-formed State Environmental Educa- 
tion Coordinators Association (SEECA) , and the Subcommittee on Environ 
mental Education of the Federal Interagency Committee on Education 
(FICE/SEE). Such cooperative efforts include the facilitation of 
document flpw and the development of environmental education products 
of use and interest in the environmental education community. For 
examples, ERIC/SMEAC has published the following: 

Current Issues in Environmental Education , the. selected papers 
of the NAEE's annual conference, three times; 

Environmental Education Perspectives and Prospectives , the two- 
volume report of the Snowmass Conference on Environmental Educa- 
tion, with AEE and WREEC; — — 

A Report of the North- American Regional Seminar on Environmental 
Education , with AEE; 

Environmental Education 1975: A State-by-State Report , with the 
incipient SEECA group; and 

this, volume on the environmental education act ties of federal 
agencies, with FICE'/SEE, 



In addition, ERIC/SMEAC has produced the following information pro- 
ducts directed specifically to environmental education: 

Eight sets of teaching activities in environmental education, 
directed toward classroom teacher's; 

Two compilations of ERIC abstracts in en>^ironmental education' 
from RIE; 

Four editions of a project/program directory in environmental 
education; 

Two reviews of research in environmental education; 

5 

Two sets of case studies in environmental eduo^ion. 

^Address for the ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, l^thematics, and 
Environmental Education is: The Ohio State University, 1200 
Chambers Road, Colum|)us, Ohio 43212; (614) 422-6717-. 

Submitted by: 



, Charles Hoover 
Central ERIC 
(202) 254-5555 

December 2, 1977 
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CENTER FOR POPULATION RESEARCH 

•■ \ ■ 

National Institute of Child Health and Human Development 
National Institutes of Healthy 
Public ^Health Service 

Department of Healthy Education and Welfare 
Bethesda, MD 201)14 



Overview of the general mission of the agency, indicating the objec- 
tives of its Involvement in environmental education as related to its 
general mission* 



Within the National Institutes of Health, the National Institute of 
Environmental Health Sciences, as reported elsewhere in this document, 
has the main responsibility for health-related programs and policies 
in the environmental area. The Center for Population Research, 
established in 1968 in the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, has a related , research role in its concern for the 
consequences of population growth and change. Continued population 
growth and redistribution, and the more distant possibility of popu- 
lation stability, have a variety of implications for our 'environment . 
The effects of such population change are, of course, mediated by many 
othet variables: the technology employed, patterns of land use, pric~ 
ing systems, economic and governmental policies, and aspirationS^ of 
the public for particular kinds of housing, rural or urban environments 
etc. 

The present population of the United States. is about 217 million. If 
most women carry out their current fertility intentions and have two 
children, the population would be 258 million at^ the turn of the cen- 
tury an d 288 million (or nearly one-_t hird^ore than now) in the year 
"20257 But if women should have an average ^of three children, the pop- 
ulation would be well over 300 million by the end of the century. 
In any event, given the age-sex structure of the population and replace 
ment fertility, the addition of 70 million to* the U.S. ^population in 
the next five decades will have an impact 'on. the environment. 

Population acts essentially as a multiplier df Environmental effect^ 
in the sense that more people require more land to be developed for 
residential use, more water for home,* industrial and agricultural 
purposes, more minerals for industrial production, and more provisions 
for the safe disposal of waste materials. I^en per capita' income and 
•consumption are increasing at the same time that population is rising, 
the population multiplier intensifies not on>ly levels of resource 
utilization but also environmental pollution and makes the latter 
increasingly .^^ficult to deal with successfu!^ly 

Moreover, environmental impact is aggravated by the concentration of 
population— 1970 census figures show 31 percent of the population 
living in central cities. Although people live in the cities and 

. s - 
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suburb* where jobs are located, Gallup Polls show a decreasing- propor- 
tion of people preferring city life. This is a reflection of limii:ed 
housing, pollution, noise and otiier environmental problems that are \ 
.-Particularly visible in cities. * ^ , 

*In its progratfi the Cent^ has therefore encouraged research dealing 
with how the interactions among population growth, economioi^ctivi- 
ties, resource utilization and environmental factors affect the 
quality of life of the average citizen. ^ :i < ^ 

Levels' of involvement in enviromnental 

education — national, regional /local » etc > ^ 

The limited reseains^ whichr the Center for Population Research has so 
far ^supported on the> effects of population growth and change on the 
environment has 3ealt primarily with impacts at the national level, 
but has also taken .into account regional impacts to 'some extent. 



History of involvement in envirpnmental education ' * 

X The Center ^is involved, in environmental education through its- support 
y f or research on the enviro^nmental effects of population change. Under 
a general Request for Proposals (RFP) the. Behavioral Sciences Bra^jch 
contract program in 1971 funded "A Study of Optimum Populati9ivTleVels'' 
(University of Virginia, Dr. S. Fred Singer, Principal Investigator). 
Under a specific RFP dealing with "The Economic.^ and Environmental 
Consequences of Population Change," the Branch in 1973 'funded research 
on this topic by Resources for the Future, Inc. with Dr. Ronald C. 
Ridker as Principal Investigator. 

Both of these studies, while essentdlJally economic in approach, include 
environmental impacts through assessment of the costs associated with 
pollution abatement and resource depletion. The University of Virginia 
study has attempted to modify^^'the Gross National Product (GNP) to- take 
into account tliose components of the index <^hich represent.ed economic ^ 
costs associated with populatioh growth'^Hi^rder to constrjiict an index 
of Quality of Life which ban bemused tp estimate when the economic 
advantages of population growth diminisb. A major accomplishment to 
date has been the development of a computer simulation model of popu- 
lation, resources and the environment in the U.S., and development of 
methods to de.tein!iine pollution ^nd resource depletion costs.* The model 
is capaMe of generating a corrected per capita GNP, called the "<J- 
'■^ Index" (for Quality of ^Life), and wo rk is proceeding to identify 
necessary aata for its computation. The-RFF study is also' analyzing 
the effects of varying rates of population growth on the economy^ the 
resource base, and the environment, including regional impacts. A 
model has been developed that is capable of int-egrating large quant i- 
tde*s of data. Findings of both studies* to date indicate that projected 
^^asures of per capita welfare are higher with slower tjian with more 
rapid rates of population growth. 
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Target audience (s) of environmental education efforts * 
,9 ' ~ . 

The Center's behavioral sciences program has focused on research neces- 
. .sary to create the sclentiiflc basis for formulating judicious population 
policies. The Center disseminates its research findings to policymakers, 
scholars and the general public in as interesting and informative a manner 
as possible. ^ 

^ Methods/ techndbqties/procedures. utilized 

In environmental education . 

Macro-economic analysis has been the primary tc^ol used in undertaking 
research on the environment supported by the Center. Working separately 
^ atid jointly with other public and private agencies, staff members may 
collaborate with educators to adapt materials to the elementary and 
secondary levels of the educational system. 

Citations of enabling legislation^ as appropriate . 

V 

The research. programs of the U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare^ in the population sciences are directed by the National Insti- 
tute of Child Health and Human Development in the National Institutes 
of Health under Section 444 of the Public Health ^Service Act. In 
, addition. Section 1004 of the Public Law 95-83 authorizes the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare to make grants and contracts for 
"research in the biomedical, contraceptive development, beha?(rioral 
'and program implementation fields related to family planning and 
population." ^he Center' has no authority pertaining spec^ically 
to environmental education. 

Funding devoted/available to efrvlronmental education . / 

At this time the Center for Population Research hasyho funds specifi- 
cally allocated to environmental education. However, funding for the 
two Center-supportfed studies that have an environmental component ' , ^ 
totals $1,004,000 to d^te. 

Grants available . ^ 

^ The Ce'^er's concern for the consequences of population change includes 
the support of research on the environment through both contract and 
grant programs* ^o receive future Requests for Proposals, investiga- 
tors should, write: Dr. Jerry W. Combs, Jr., Chief, Behavioral Sciences' 
'Branch, Center for Population Research, NICHD, NIH, Room C-725, Landow ' 
Building, 7910 Woodmont Avenue, Bet|iesda, Maryland 20014 and request a" 
"mailing list" form to complete, indicating areas of Interest, and 
* return • Por information regarding the^ grants program, contact: Dr. 
Sidney ^Newmanf^Behavioral Scientist Administrator, Population and 
Reproduction Grants Branch, Center for Population Research, NICHD,. NIH, 
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Room C-733, Landow Building, 7910 Woodmont Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland 
26014. Individual NIH research grant Af>]^lications may be ^obtained 
from university^research administration offices or by writing directly 
to: Mr. Richard W. Turlington, Chief, Inquiries Office, DRG, Room 4883 
Westwood Building, 5333 Wes.tbard Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland 20016. 
Deadlines for receipt of ^-fant applications are March 1, July 1, and 
•November 1. Both contract proposals and grant applications are 
reviewed by peers. In recent years, about one-fifth of the proposals 
and applications submitted have been approved for scientific -nierit 
and funded.. 

Products/publications delated to environmental education . \ 

Only in a very general way do the Center's publicat^ions relate to 
environmental education as such. The September 1976 issue of Popu- 
lation Bulletin written by Dr. Wendy Baldwin of NIH and published by 
Population Reference Bureau on Adolescent Pregnancy and Chjldbearing — 
Growing Concerns for Americans provides a model of what caa be accom- 
plished on an important and timely topic for teenagers .✓^ "Sural-Urban 
Migration Research in the United States: An Annotated Bibliography 
and Synthesis by Daniel 0. Price and Melanie M. Sikes (U«S. Government 
Printing Office, 1975) serves as an introduction t6 the field of migra 
tion, which has a bearing on the environment. 

In addition to working through private publishers' and^ the Government 
Printing Office,' the Center is placing edited final "^reports of 
selected research projects with the National Technical Information 
Service of the Department of Commerce.- -The first of these in the 
behavioral sciences conl\erns Blacks During the 1960s with Pro.jections 
for 1980 by Daniel Price\what changes there have been and 'are antici- 
pated over this period with respect to education, income and occupa- ^ 
tional structures for nonwhites, and, more specifically, blacks as 
compare^i with -whites, and for females as compared with -males. Data 
for major regions in which blacks can be identified within the non- 
white group (South, Northeast and North Central) are considered, as 
well as the United States as a wRole. 



Measures of success . / 

While research supported by the Center has been partially ' 5*iccessful, 
the^ implication of bpth studies is that further work will be required. 
Jfith respect to eavirdnmentat education, the extent to which the find- 
ings will make 'their way inta the public domain and have an impact is 
still an open question. Thus far Dr. S. Fred Singer's "A Study of 
Optimum Population Levels — A Progress Report" has been published in 
the Proceedings of the NaticJnal Academy of Science, USA, Vol. 69, No. 
'12, pp. 3839-3848, December 1972, and additional papers from both 
studies are at various stages of preparation for publication. • 
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Future plans related' to' environmental education efforts , 

Studles-^111 be continued In this area, building on the results of 
projects already funded, In order to develop as definitive an under- 
standing as possible of the environmental consequences of varying 
rates of population growth in' the United States, 

Submitted by: 



Earl E.. Huyck 

Behavioral Sciences Branch 
, ' - (301) 496-1174 

December 1, 1977 
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, NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF ENVIRONMENTAL HEALT^ SCIENCES 



national Institutes of Health 
Public Health Service 

Department of Healthy Education and Welfare - 
Bethesda^ MD 20014. 



Intr feuctlo n / 

The'^National Institute of Environmental Health Sciences^ (NIEHS) serves 
as a national resource and focal. point, for the support of environmental 
health research and research training.: Ixy addition to its mission to 
develop -"tenders tanding of pathological processes as they relate to the 
etiology, diagnosis, treatment and prevention of diseases and disorders 
caysed by environmental factors, it also provides support for the train- 
ing of environmental health scientist^ in accordance with identified 
national needs. 

Although the National Institute of Environmental Health Sciences is not 
involved in environmental edutiation under the strictest interpretation 
of education, it does provide funds for training in environmental 
research at the predoctoral and postdoctoral levels. I The objective of 
the training program is to prepare individuals* for careers in academia, 
government, and industry, vlhvolvement is at a national level. Grant - 
support is provided to individuals through Individual National Research 
Service Awards (Fellowships) and to institutions via Institutional,/ 
National Research Service Awards (training program). 

A third program, tbe^cademic Investigator Award-Toxicology, provides 
salary and ancillary support for more advanced scientists with nq 
training in toxicology so they can concentrate on obtaining research 
experience in toxicology over a three-year pefiod. This, like the 
fellowship program, is an individual award and competition for these 
awards is at^ the national level. . . ' 

A more detailed discussion of the three support mechanisms follows; 



Training 

The National Institute of Environmental Health Sciences* mission focuses 
on human health. As such, four areas of training are considered to be 
vith^ its scope and authority.' 

1. ,E;|)iyironmental Toxicology: Trainees in this are^ should receive 
• * fllifactic and research training in pharmacologi-^al and toxico;Log- 
'%ical principles which determine the effects of exposure^ to 
' environmental .agen'ts. Pharmacokinetic and pharmacodynamic ^ 
factors^ cellular and molecular mechanisirts of action, synergism. 



species variability in toxic response, and test development, 
* design and interpretation are all facets of this training 
area. Graduates should be qualified to pursue careers in' 
experimental* and/or predictive toxicology in academia, 
industry or government, 

2.^ Environmental Pathology: Trainjees in this area focus their 
research on factors involved .in chemical (as opposed to 
Infectious disease) pathology*. Typically, trainees hold 
professional or academic degrees which qualify them for 
advanced training in gross- and histopathological research 
dealing with the structural and functional alterations of 
tissues exposed to environmental chemicals. ^ Graduates 
should be qualified to become members of research teams 
involved in chemical risk evaluation using experimental 
models. These investigators' primary roles will be to lead 
In the pathological phases of research and to assist in 
experimental design and interpretation, 

^. Environmental mutagenesis, teratogenesis and carcinogenesis: 
Trainees in these areas are taught to apply the basic princi-- 
ples of genetics, embryology, and biochemistry to applied 
studies aimed at assessing the potential genetic or reproduc- 
tive hazards to man of environmental chemicals. Carcinogenesis 
training similarly should be applied in nature, focusing on the 
as'sessment of environmental hazards and specific mechanisms of 
action rather than oa basic studies'of carcinogenesis. (This 
type of research training is sponsored by the National Cancer 
Institute.^ Graduates. enter careers in research aimed at under- 
standing hazards and developing predictive tests in these fields. 

4. Environmental Epidemiology and Biostatistics: Trainees in 

epidemiology are taught 'to utilize statistical and mathematical 
tools to assist in the identif icatipn of environmental diseases 
^ In human populations, .Training' stresses non-infectious disease 
epidemiology with an emphasis on the identification o^ causes 
of environmental disease. Biostatistics trainees focus on 
learning and applying mathematical and statistical tools to 
assist environmental health scientists in experimental. design 
and interpretation. Th^se programs provide research epidemio- 
logists and statisticians to analyze data from human or animal 
populations to determine the potential human hazards of exposure 
to environmental agents. 

A. Institutional Support 

Domestic nonprofit private or non-Federal public institutions may apply 
for grants to support training programs in the specified areas of 
research.' Pre- and postdoctoral trainees may be supported if either . 
pr both level(s) of training ate justified in and* approved on the basis 
of the application, • The applicant institution must have, or be able to 
develop, the staff and facilities requirejl for the proposed programs. 
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The training program director at the institution will be responsible 
for the, selection and appointment of trainees to receive National 
Research Service Awards and for the overall direction of the program, 

B.. Individual Support 

Individual Postdoctoral . Fellowships are available to recipients of 
doctoral degrees who are United States citizens or non^citizens 
vho have been admitted for permanent residence. Applicants must 
be sponsored by an investigator at a domestic or foreign nonprofit 
private or public institution including the National Institutes of 
Health' (NIH) and the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Adminis- 
tration (ADA>IHA) that has the staff and facilities to provide the 
desired- training, .Applications ^or training outside the United 
States require a detailed justif igation of the need 'to study abroad 
based on unique facilities and/or training opportunities. 

Academic Investigator Award-Toxicology CAIA-T) 

The Academic Investigator Award iti Toxicology of the National Environ- 
mental Health Sciences Institute is designed to stimulate individuals 
with research expertise in biomedical sciences toward careers in 
environmental toxicology. The objective of the program is to provide 
an opportunity for biomedical scientists Ce,g,, biochemists, pharma- 
cologists, physiologists, chemists, etc) to redirect their efforts 
to this field,* Although some past experience in environmental research 
will not disqualify a candidate, the goal of the program is to provide 

mechanism by which, toxicology research experience can be gained by 
scientists not now working in the field to allow them to undertake 
subsequent research projects which will advance the state of the art 
of evaluating the human health effects of environmental -'agents , 
Therefore, the program is designed to enable the investigator to 
under'^ake research on environmental problems under the guidance of 
a sponsor who is established in the field o^f environmental toxicology 
and at an institution where the environment is conducive to rapJLd 
orientation of the investigator to the scientific and regulatory 
facets^of human environmental health problems, The award will provide 
support for up to three years and is not renewable or transferable. 

The success of the NifeHS programs can be measured hy 1) the publication 
record of individual fellows and trainees (these articles, published 
*in refereed journals, reflect tHfe research activities of the indivi- 
dual and. his/her preceptor during the period of the award);" 2) by the 
success of these fellows/trainees in competing for grant, funds from 
granting agencies; and 3) by placement of these individuals in academia 
government or industry in positions closely related to the field in 
which training' was received, ' The Academic Investigator Award program, 
can best b*e judged by the number of recipients that actually move into 
toxicology (Research/teaching) from other disciplines after completion 
of their research experience in toxicology. 
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The NIEHS plans to continue and hopefully to increase support of 
these three programs in environmental health sciences in an effort 
to provide academia, government and industry with the numbers of 
qualified investigators/academicians required to carry out the 
testing, teaching and research mandated by the government (Toxic 
Substances Control Act), and required by industry (production, 
testing, research and development of chemicals) and academia 
(qualified teaching manpower). 

» 
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' - Wilford L, Nusser 

Associate Director 
Extramural Programs, NIEHS 
(301) 496-7483 
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AGRICULTURE, AGRIBUSINESS, 
AND NATURAL RESOURCES EDUCATION 



Office of Education 

Department of Healthy Education and Welfare 
Washington^ DC 20202 . 

- ■ 1 

Leaders in Vocational Education in AgricjAture and Agribusiness have 
included all ^levels of career edueatipn, ranging f rom the awar enes s' 
level to the career preparation level, information and training pro- 
grams pertaining to ^ the environment. Publications financed by the 
U.S. Office of Education, U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, and 
U.S. Department of Agriculture have been developed and* copies distri- 
buted to states. These publications include courses of study, lesson 
plans, visual aids, and teachers* manuals on subjects ranging from 
Natural Resources, Envircmmental Protection, Environmental Horticul- 
ture, and a list of employment opportunities in Conservation, Natural 
Resources, and Environmental Occupations. EPA has made available an 
illustrated I>«ncibook>j)n "Ajjplying Pesticides Correctly." 

State Supervisors of Agricultural Education in many states have 
arranged for inservice training programs on environmental problems. 
The Future Farmers of America Organization has provided a nationwide 
program of incentive awards based upon instructional programs in Soil 
and Water Managemiant, Forestry; Fish and Wildlife Management, Home 
Improvements, arid Building our American Communities (BOAC) , all of 
which stimulate interest and the ^application of environmental prac- 
tices. The national Future Fanner magazine* has also included articles 
I^omotifng various aspects of Environmental Education. 

The relationships of agriculture and the protection of the environment 
through natural means, such as application Oi conservation practices, 
re-f ore^'ation, landscaping, turf management, and community develop- 
ment, are clocely integrated. Flore and more^' teachers of Agriculture' 
are becoming aWare of their, role in the maintenance of a clean and 
healthy environment and are having a dorresponding major influence 
upon their studeijts and their communities to follow sound environmental 
practices, just as they have done for years in the promotion of safety. 

- . Submitted by: 

H. N. Hunsicker 

Education Program Specialist 

(202) 245-9824 



October 19, 1977 
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ENERGY AND EDUCATION ACTION CENTER 






Office of Education 

Department of Health; Education^ and Welfare , 
Suite 514^ Reporters Building 
300 Seventh Street, SE 
Washington, DC 20202 






Purpose ' ' 






The Energy and Education Action Center (EEAC), established by the U,S, 
Office of Education in collaboration with the Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee on Education, serves as the point of focus for a Federal 
Government educational response to the challenges confronting schools 
and colleges, created by emerging energy realities. 

The general mission of the Center is to promote all phases of energy 
education-related activities on an interagency basis by drawing upon 
all relevant Federal, State and local resources to assist educational 

clientele in implementing energy plans. 

> 






- 




* • 

Objectives 






1. To provide technical assistance and information to 
schools, postsecondary and other educational insti- 
^ tutions, in order t^ encourage and promote energy 
conservation in educational facilities. 






2. To assist and encourage the development ot adoption, 
identification, and dissemination of supplementarjj 
curricular materials in order to increai^e awareness^ 
^ and understanding of the multi-disciplinary -nature 
o5 energy, environment, and engagement. 




• 


To encourage and support the in-service training of 
teachers, administrators, and other members of the , ^ 
education" community in areas dealing with energy aware- 
ness and understanding, conservation, environment, 
and engagement. 






' 4. To identify and support programs in career and 

vocational education which address energy-related 
employment opportunities. 






* <k ' ' 

Activities 






To increase coordination of Office of Education energy-focused efforts 
and to strengthen j/inkages with other Federal ageifcles in a manner 
that' effectively serves the education community, the Energy and 
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Education Action Center is located in the Office of the Executive Deputy 
Commissionet- for' Educational Programs.* 

The wajor activities of the Center are geared 1^: (1) assisting curreat 
or potential grantees in becoming better inforra\d about sources of federal 
funds for energy-related activities supportable um^r existing authorities.; 
(2) increasing clientele. awareness of the. availability of products 
resulting from previously funded federal efforts; (3) establishing d 
reliable data base for conservatiDn-fociised facility and curriculum • 
neejls; and (4) assisting educators in developing strategies to increase* 
public awareness of the importance and priority of energy and education . 
nefeds in schools 3nd colleges.- - ' 

» 

The Center* s functional activities include the following: 

1. Coordinates Federal agency efforts and activities in the . ' 
area of energy and education and energy, conservation to 
assist State, local and other educational agencies.. Such 
coordination is facilitated through the Federal Inter- 
agency Committee on Education (FICE) which included the 
U.S. Office of Education, Departments of Energy, Trans- 
portation, Housing and Urbto Development, aindl other 
Federal agencies, as appropriate. | 

2. Serves aa an information center and data distribution 
n^tworl^ tp<-p^03;ide data concerning energy and education 
tnaterials, "^QOi^^ervation measures, and othe.r relevant 
Information r^r;/ ^ ' ^ > 

3. Serves as facilitator of technical assistance by providing: 

— Access to federally-employed specialists in energy 
fields, who would be available to assist clientele 

—Access to university and professional personnel, ^ 
employed on a toving "expert" basis foi; serving as 
- - volunteer specialists - ^ ^ 

— Access to groups of volunteers assisting agencfLes in ^ 
Various research and application tasks. 

4. A4niinister& a Resource Materials Center to e^drLbit materials, 
simulators, games and other educational activities. 

' 5. Conducts training programs involving Federal, state, and 
, local staff, ar(d university and professional personnel. 

Examples include Federally-sponsored training of local 
staff; training of Federal staff; training assistance to 
loca^lsf packaging of training resources; technical assistance; 
training clearinghouses. 

6. Maintains' access to a' core of personnel designated by or 

detai^-ed from each participating agency so that the inter- 
programmatic' aspects of the program thrust is appropriately 
. coordinated. » ' • > 
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7. * Administers a personnel exchange program operating under 

the presently available authority of the Intergovernmental 
Personnel Act, in order to increase the availability of 
Federal staff to clients and of client agency staff ^o - 
Federal agencies. 

8. '* Supports the 'development of model pre-service and in- 

service training programs and projects for new Energy and 
Environmental professionals, including teachers, and 
assistd* in developing 'educational media programs for gen- 
eral publi'c awareness in energy* conservation and in ^the 
t't^-^ nature of current and future energy realities, 

9. Provides leadership and support in the development of new 
energy conservation supp'lemental curriculum materials 
focusing, on the interrelationship of Energy, Environment 
and Engagement • . 



Resources and Services 

Through the resources provided by the^ Office of Education and cooperating 
Federal agencies, the Center serves as a coordin^t;Lve mechanism to assist 
education clientele in obtaining technical advice and^ assistance as well 
as information concerning energy conservation, supplementary curricula 
resource materials' and a broad array of energy and education-related 
fields. ^ , 

* * ♦ 

The resources and services of the Center are directejd to increasing the 

aw^JeneS^^^^^'^^ucatioi^ agencies, ins^titutions , associations , and other 
clientele with^ respect to the cbmplex nature of energy as dt ^relates to 
education. The Center's staff assumes a lead role' in addressing local, 
state,' rd'gional and national energy problems by init-±ating "^and partici- 
pating in. appropriate conferences, workshops and ^dminars designed to 
promote nee'ded dialogue betwee^ clientele 'and. Federal .agency 
representatives. 

' - *» 

— Submitted by: ' • . 

^ • 

• , Dr. Wilton Anderson, Director 

^ * " ■ '• (202) 472-7777 

■\ • ^ " - ■ ' ■ . - ' 

Fefcruary 15, 1978 




OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



U.S. office of Education 
Department of Healthy Education and Welfare 
400 Maryland Avenue^ S.W. * 
Room 20 25 

Washington, DC 20202 



Background 

During the 60' s the thrust of public concern and government response 
to environmental problems was directed primarily to abuses of the 
physical-biologital environment (e.g., air, water, land), with empha^s 
on preservation or conservation of these resources and on the role of 
mankind as the destroyer or principal source of destruction of the 
natural habitat. 

Efforts to implement and enforce pollution abatement laws and standards; 
increases in the number of publicly identified issues/problems; and the 
broadening of interests reflect^ed in discussions and the confrontational 
stances assumed in discussions resulted in a growing recognition of the 
need to address: 

1, the interrelationships among environmental problems and the 
mutual impacts (tradeoffs) inherent in solutions proposed; 

2, the social and human aspects of the environmental quality 
problem (which has yet to be meaningfully addressed) ; 

3, processes for identifying joints of consensus and shared values 
among the various sectors c^t the population as these relate to 
quality of life and environmental quality; \ 

6, the need for informed public dia\og/participation in decision^' - 
xniaking and policy-making relative to environmental quality; 

5, - problems and issued of quality of life and environmental qual- * 
ity in terms of the future as well as the present; 

*6, specific environmental quality .problems or issues in the 

context in which they opera|:e^ . \^ 

By the late 60 's and throughout the 70' s, it was generally recognized 
that environmental problems might more accurately be characterized as 
environmental issues ; that resolution would be a more appropriate 
objective than solution since^the term ''solution" implies a far greater 
level of consensu* and knowledge (scientific and non-scientific) than 
is the case; that more informed and rational consideration 'of the 
relationsh^s between mutual and respective impacts of environmental, 
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economic, a^d social concerns is required; and that informed, broader- 
based public dialog was necessary to elicit the appropriate questions 

and thus better statements of the problems. 

< 

In summary, there has been increasing public recognition of the com- 
plexities inherent in as well as the urgency of the problem of 
environmental quality/quality of life. The citizen response in the 
70's has been made in the form of new demands and new laws affecting ^ 
every 'major institution of society — governmental, judicial, economic, 
political, educational. The National Erivironmental Policy Act (NEPA) 
provides an excellent example of the depth, scope and complexities — ^ 
I.e., the characteristics — of the problem of environmental quality. 
Among other things, it requires the opportunity for citizen partici- 
pation in public decision-making that incorporate questions of values 
as well as fact; of human as well as physical environment needs. It 
"forces*' consideration of the interrelationships among human and 
environmental factors and recognizes the neeci for consensus^building. 
Finally, the NEPA is concerned with the iteans for achieving its goal. 
In this regard, the Congress invented democratically acceptable 
system for pursuit of the goal through successive iterations in the 
light of individually perceived interests and the larger public interest. 

The Technology Assessment Act of 1974 might be viewed as a vehicle for 
formalizing the evolving proceae-^herent in NEPA. \t provides a new 
emphasis and opportunities for! the creation of new methodologies for 
addressing second and third order cons^uences (social, human) in ''a 
process of continuous social diagnosis" (United Nations Cojyference on 
the Human Envirpnment, 1972). It is directly reflective or the major 
elements or factors deemed critical in judicial and administrative 
deciSj&ons relating to 'environmental impact of technology: , (1) public 
disclosure; (2) cost-benefit analysis; C3) alternative actions; (4) 
social and cultural factors; and (5) technology development forecasts. 

These characteristics, requirements, and approaches to environmental 
quality and the quality of life have also been transmitted to the 
edicational/learnin^ system through both legislation (e.g,, P.L. 
91-516, as amended by P.L« 93-278) ^nd general public expectation. 



The Environmental Education ^Act of 1970 

,The Environmental Education Act was viewed and continues to be a criti- 
cal component of the national effort to address the complex and urgent ^ 
problems bf ^environmental quality and quality of life. An underS^nd- 
ing of the complexities of the economic, social, cultural (i.e., huiSan 
needs) impacts and considerations inherent in the problems and issues, 
and thus in their resolution, and the ability t'o realize informed and 
broad-based public participation in decisions and policies and support ' 
of programs and activities to improve the quality of the environmen^/ ] 
and life,^ require the development of educational resources through; yfilch 
all a^ge grolps and sectors of the population can be provided appro^iate 
learning opportunities. 

\ • T • ■ 
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The Environmental Education Act provides authority for the development 
of these resources throughout the educatipnal continuum, for non- 
formal as well as formal education programs. Environmental education' 
is defined by the Act as **the educat^.onal process dealing with man*s 
relationsTiip with his natural and manmade surroundings, and includes 
the relation of population, pollution, resource allocation and deple- 
tion, conservation, transportation, technology, e^nomics, and urban 
'and rural planning to the total human environment. The legislative 
history of the Act as well as the Act itself stress the interrelation- 
ships among environmental concerns and the significance of human factors 
and needs as they relate to tl^e "total human environment." 

Environmental education is an integrated procesd^^w^ich deals 
with man's interrelationshi;^ with his natural and man-made v 
surroundings, including the relation of population growth, 
pollution, resource allocation and depletion, conservation, 
tecl^nology, and urban and rural ^planning to the total human 
environment. Environmerttal education is a study of the 
factors influencing ecdeystems^ mental and physical health, 
living and working conditions, decaying cities,- and population 
pressures. Environmental Education is intended to promote 
among citizens the awareness and understanding of the environ-- 
ment, our relationship to it, and the concern and responsible 
action necessary to assure our survival and to 'improve the 
quaflity of life, ^ , ^^^^ 

Senate Report 

. '...The Committee ;Lnterprets "multidisciplinary" to mean an ' 
educational method which combines approaches and materials . 
from various academic^ disciplines, including the natural 
sciences, the social sciences , and the ^humanities. . . . Wit- 
nesses repeatedly emphasize3**t^s»^4jhe Committee that environ- 
mental education is not exclusivetv scientific; nor is it 
the province alone of the soctgJL^^^iences. or of the humani- 
ties. The key to effective environmental education, rather. 
Is in its ability to blend the various disciplines into a " 
total view of man reacting with his natural and manmade 
environment. * " ' 

...One task of environmental education should be to put the — - 
pieces bick together again, to gain a view of the whole, so 
that relationships amone disciplines- can be clarified and ' 
' ^he consequences of individual acts as they affect the total 

environment can be recognized.... ' r 

^ House Report 

Such statements Reflect ah appreciation of both the hierarchy and the 
mutual interdependencies between traditional and evolving* notions of 
•'quality of life" and "environmental quality." Quality of life con-- 
cerns are set forth in the Act as well as in^neral societa^L 



perceptions and values as the context in wh\ch to view environmental 
quality. The Act^s definition of environmental education^ makes 
explicit the necessity of dealing with ^^environmental quality" (e.g., 
the relation of population, pollution, technology, economics/ it^, — ' 
the interdependencies and mutual impacts of man's activities t)n--^be^ 
physical environment) in the context of the quality of life (e.g., tlYe 
relation of population, ^pollution, etc. to the total human environment 
•—the impac^ of environment on man) . 



The Task of Environmental Education 



The purpose of the Environmental Education Act is described as that 
of encouraging ''understanding of policies, and support of activities 
designed to enhance environmental quality and maintain ecological 
balance" through the development of "adequate resources for ^ucating 
and informing citizens on these areas." Environmental Education is 
thus concerned with both human behavior, those skills and techniques 
, that equip the individual to play an- effective role as an intellec- 
tually mature participant in problem characterisation, policy formu- 
lation and implementation, and with human values,- 'those beliefs and 
needs common to the human experience which guide perceptions of the 
past and' present as well as visions/expectat^ofis of the future. 

The challenge of Environmental Education fronr the .perspective 'of edu- 
, cational research and development has not been unlike that of 
environmental problems for domain-based research. But thfe challenge 
to the education system is different in degree and kind since it has 
tlie multiple charge of (1) providing continuity with the past, (2) 
being responsive to needs perceived, in the present, and (3) sbelng 
futures-creative and adaptive. Environmental education is (as'Stipu-^ 
lated in the Act) an educational process dealing with, (and therefore 
capable of dealing with) the past, present and future evolutions of 
both the context (quality of life) and- the problem (environmental 
quality) as a synergetlc system o'r whole. This educational process 
attempts to deal with ill-defined as opposed to structured problems- 
and is dependent upon and should be viewed as an inquiring system. An « 
inquiring system is an "open system," utilizing all known systems of 
inquiry for «the purpose of characterizing and understanding ill-defined 
problems in a manner that includes the application of the' perspectives 
and ethics of all inquirers. '^Realization of the goal of environmental 
education can only be the product 5f an open process of creative learn- 
ing derived not only from the igoal but also fxova th^ shared values and 
experiences of citizens as common recognl.tion of these evolve as a 
result of the process itself. 
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Activities of the Environmental Education Program 

The authority of the Environmental , Education Act^ Is Intentionally flex- 
ible In terras of the approarfres- to be used so as to permit the most 
effective assistance poss^le to the broad-based, evolving and uniquely 
new educational area. The activities of the Environmental EducatipiT^ 
program have been directed to: 

(1) the Identification and explo^tlon of approaches to locally 
perceived development needs. 

(2) ^ based on Information derived from CD above as well as 

current research and studies on problems and Issues 
related to environmental quality and^quality of life, 
the I'dentificatlon, exploration, design and/or develop- 
ment of contextual frameworks that can facilitate the 
' articulation and manipulation of the content of environ- 
mental quality Issues within the context of quality of 

life (the content of environmental education). 
> • 

(3) the exploration, assessment and design of inquiring/ 
creative learning systems through which (a) various 
constructs and frameworks can continue to be generated, 
a^ needed, and can be adapted to the specific learning 
needs of- all sectors of society; (b) citizens can mean- 
ingfully and responsibly participate in the evolving 
characterization and definition of environme^€^l ' * 
problems as they relate to- the quality of life; and Cc) 
inquirers (citizens) can qnderstand and have access to 
the basic Inforaation, tools, and methods available for ^ 
problem definition, futures-creative problem resolution, 
and shared learning opportunities inherent in the envlr- 
onmental education process* 

One-year competitive general grants and mlnlgrants C$10,000 or less) 
are awarded to public and private non-profit agencies, organizations 
and institutions. -Th^ grants focus primarily on meeting the needs 
described in (1) above. Qenera,!- project grants are awarded in four 
categories: -CD resource material development, (2) personnel develop- 
ment, (3) elementary and secondary programs,' and (4) community -educa- 
tion. Over 600 grants for a total 'of nearly $15 million have been' 
awarded to date under the Environmental Edt^cation- Act, ^ 

• A directory of project abstracts will be available in April. The 
project abstracts are based on descriptive, analysis of grantee and 
contractor reports and other products. This analysis is being carried 
.out under a^<ipntract with the University of Virginia. 



/ 
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In the fall of 1977, a consultation was held with the current grantee 
population to identify and address specific technical assistance needs 
and resources • This consultation was the first major event in the - 
implementation of a concerted technical assistance activity by the 
Office of Environmental Education, The report^^n the 1977 consulta-- 
tlon and plans for the future will also be available in April, 

Submitted by: 



Walter Bogan, Director 
.(2Q2) 245-9.231 




.February 15, 1978 
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OFFICE OF POPULATION AFFAIRS 



Offioe of the Assistant Secretary for Health i <^ 

Department of Healthy Education and Welfare -U 
Washington^ DC 202O1 



It should be noted that\ the- population education program of the HEW ^ 
>Off ice of Population Affairs (OPA) bears a direct and important ^^la- 
tionship to environmental education^ S-tudent and teacKer materials 
in population education include a significant environmental education 
^.component, covering sdch topics as the relationship between growing 
and changing populations and the environment, the impact of people 
op the land they . occupy and t<he resource's they use, conserve or 
abuse, the energy they consume. 

\ • • 

Mission of the OPA and Responsibilities 
of the Population Education Advyor 

The Office of Population Affairs (OPA) is the lead office for popl^a- • 
tion educatj[.on in the Department of Health, Education ' and Welfare and 
the focal point for advising the HEW ^Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretary for Health on programs of national importance in population 
dynamics. Through *^the Population Education Advisor, OPA is' responsi- - 
ble for developing", promoting and 'improving educational policies, 
obj ectives and program goals in population education. 

The overall objective of the population education effort is to provide 
(opportunities for the school-age population, as* well as the general 
public, to .develop greater knowledge and understanding of U.S. and 
world population trends and developments. To achieve this objec- 
tive the OPA, through its Population Education Advisor, promotes 
program support. for population education among federal agencies 
and encourages the establishment of population dynamics a^ctivities 
in the private sector. OPA. develops coordinating mechanisms among 
federal agencies, such as* the Interagency Committee on Population 
Education, which it chairs. The- reppr^ of this committee. Population 
Education an^ the Federal Role , delineates how the needs of population 
education can best be assisted through programs administered by 
Federal agencies and the form such support should take. OPA wilf / 
take th|t leadership role in following through on the report's recom- 
mendations. 

While both federal and non-federaJL officials recognize the relevance 
of population edutation,* the subject is not accorded priority status 
and is not. supported to any significant extent. Lack of resources 
and competing priorities for innovative programs are cited as the 
major 'barriers to launching a full-fledged effort. 
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In'the federal sphere , , the , principal objectives *of the OPA population 
education effort are: 1) to help policymakers in federal agencies Nto 
see an appropriate role for population education in their work; 2) co 
assist federal agencies to develop population and environmental com- 
^ ponents^in* the'ir relevant ediJcational programs, as well as to coordi- 
nate population functions which already exist in federal agencies; 
3) to serve as official HEW liaison with federal agencies currently 
supporting population and environmental education programs or programs 
with a high potential for future support. 

In the nW-federal sector , tile Population Education Advisor consults 
regularl^ with population education associations and with educators 
and administrative staffs of elementary and secondary schools, 
colleges/and universities, on new approaches to curriculum develop- 
ment, teacher ' training and research and evaluation techniques. 

Enabling Legislation 

The population education activity in OPA is derived from Sec. 1005 
of the Family Planning Services and Population Research 'Act of 1970 - 
(P.L. 91-572), which states: "The Secretary is authqr^zed to make 
grantg to public or nonprofit entities and to enter into contracts 
with public or private entities and individuals to assist in develop- 
ing and making available family planning and population growth 
information (including educational materials) to all persons desiring^ 
such information (or materials)." . * ^ ^ 

OPA does not, at the present time, provide grant or contract support 
for the pursuit -of population education activities • It has provided 
audibvisual materials to population educators and supported the pro- 
* duct ion of Options: A Teacher's Guide to the Report of .the Commission 
. on Population and the Ametican Future . y 

Current Activities , ^ 

As part of the effort to enlist federal agency support fot population 
studies in the nation's schools and colleges, OPA organized, chaired 
and staffed the Subcommittee on Population Education of the Federal 
Interagency Committee on Education. There are numerous references 
, dn the report, Population Education and the Federal Role , to environ- • 
mental matters; several federal agenades concerned with environmental, 
affairs serve on the subcommittee, namely, the Council on Environmental 
Quality^ and the Environmental Protection Agency, as well as the two 
agencies now merged into the Department of Energy — the Energy Research 
J and Development Administration and the Federal Energy Agency. 

The repo*rt of the aubcommittee recommends that population education be 
considered a national educational priority and that the feder^al govern- 
ment provide leadership and '"Support to promote this subject in both 
formal and non-formal educational settings, as well as provide assis- 
tance to iricreas{;the public's ktlow^ledge of population matters 

( 
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affecting the United States and the world. It isanticipated ' that ^ 
the subcommittee will be re'^onvened by OPA in the neair future to, 
work out implementation strategies and action programs. 

In the Congressional area , OPA will work cooperatively with the 
Congress dti two important legislative initiatives which pertain to 
federal agency involvement in both population afld environmental 
♦education matters — the House Select Committee on Population and the 
pending Population Education Act. 

at 

OPA is workiTig directly with National Institute of Education staff 
to develop a comprehensive computer compilation of population sources 
and resources. The OPA will make the readout available to population 
organizations and individuals conducting population education pro- 
grams and to*relevant federal^ agency staff. - 

OPA is also compiling a materials inventory of population and environ 
mental education materials of federal agencies. 

Summing up, the population education function , of OPA is to assist 
the American public in recognizing the long-range implications of 
population growth and change; to. create opportunities for the 
*indiv£dual to consider and examine. contemporary problems; and to . 
make the public aware of population is&ues as they relate t<^ economic 
i>olitical, social and environmental issues in our society and to the 
siz^, rate of growth and distribution of our nation's population. 



Submitted by^ 



Ruth Galaid .r* 
Population Education Advisor- 
Pffice of Population Affairs 
(202) 245-7581 



Octoi5er 2^,^1977 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 



4§1 Seventh Street ^ SW 
Washington, DC 20410 
(202) 755-5111^ 

m 

The Department^ of Housing and Urban development (HUD) is the principal 
Federal ^agency responsible for programs Qonoemed with housing needs 
and improving and developing the nation'^ communities. , ^ 

To Qarry out its overall purpose of assisting the sound development 
of our communities^ HUD administers iffdrtgage insurance programs thai 
help families to become home owners; a rental sub sidy program for 
lower income families who otherwise could not afford decent housing; 
and programs that aid neighborhood rehabilitation and the preservation 
of bur urban centers from blight and decay. HUD al^p protects the 
home^ buyer {in the markletplace and foaters programs that- stimulate and 
guide the housing industry to^ provide not only housing bytt a suitable 
living ^environment. 

The^^De^artment of Housing -and Urban Development was created to adminis^ 
'ter the principal programs iShiqh pro-Qide assistance for housing and 
for the development of the Natiofi 's communities; to assist tJte Presi- 
dent in achieving maximum coordination of the various Federal 
activities which liave a major effect upon urb^0>mmunity^ suburban^ 
or metrc^litan development; to encourage the^ solution of problems of 
housing and community development through States ^ cities^ counties ^ 
and other units of general local government and through the promotion 
'of interstate^ regional^ and metropolitan co^^ration; to encourage 
the maximum contributions that may.be mde by vigorous private home- 
building and mortgage lending industries .to housing^ community develop- 
ment ^ and the national economy; and to provide for full and appropriate 
consideration y ' at the national levels of the needs and interests of the 
, Nation 's communities and of the people who live and work in them* 

HUD Was established by the Department ^of Housing and Urban Development 
\Act- of September 9', 196S, affecSt jive November 9, 1965 (79 Stat. 667; 
42 U.S.C. 3531-3537). 

The Assist^ant Secretary for Community Planning has departmental respond 
sibility for impl^enting policies and procedkirks for the protection 
and enhancement op environmental quality pur\uant to the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 and the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment A<^ of 1974] Environmental activities encompass the development* 
of environmental standarStBii policies and procedtires for energy 
eonaer^tiony codes' modernisation and administration^ and strategies 
^Z^or the amelioration of envir^bnmental problems such as natural hazards^ 
air and noise pollution. Emphasis is placed ori environmental and land 
use planning and environmental management practices. 
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Among publications of the Depar-tment of Housing and Urban Development 
of potential interest 'to environmental eduoators are: 

A -Land Use Eesouraes List Emphasizing Cormunity Development 
(HUD-412-A); 

Environment, Growth, Land Use (HUD-468-PDR); 

Environmental Revie\Js at the Cormmity Level: A -Program 
■ ■ Guide (HUD-399-CPD2); 

Open Space, Parks, Recreation Planning Reports: A Selected 
Bibliography with Abstracts (HUD-CPD-91); 

Workshop on Urban Open Space (ASLA-1) . 

Written. requests for these and other HVD publications shouldibe 
directed to the Publication Service Center^ Room B-258. 

* , —Excerpted and modified from: 

\ 

A 1977/78 United States Government 

^ Manual, pp. 283-300^ 



^The publications lifted above were supplied by HVD in response to 
a request for materials appropriate to environmental education. 



BUREAU OF INDIAN AKtAIRS 



Department of the Interior ^ 
1951 Constitution Avenue, NW ■» 
Washington, DC 20245 
(202) S43~?445 

\ 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs was created in the War department in 1824 - 
and transferred to the Department of the Interior at the time of its 
establishment in 1849. The Snyder Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 208; 25 U.S.C. 
13) provided substantive law for appropriations covering the conduct 
' of activities by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The scope and character 
of the authorizations contained in this act were broadened by the 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934' (48 Stat. 984^ 25 U.S.C. 461 et seqj 

The 'principal objectives vf the , Bureau are to actively encourage and 
train Indian and Alaska Mative people 'to manage their own affairs under 
the trust relationship to the Federal Government; to facilitate^ with 
maximum involvement of Indian and Alaska Native people^ full develop^ 
. ment potentials; to mobilize all public and private aids to the 
advancement of Indian and Alaska Native people for use by them; and 
to utilize the skill and capabilities Of Indian and Alaska Native 
people in the direction and management of programs for their benefit. 



FUNCTIONS ' • 

In carrying out these objectives^ -the Bureau works with Indians qnd 
Alaska Native people y other Federal agencies y State and local govern- 
mentsy and other interested groups in the development and implementa- 
% .tion of effective programs for their advancement. 

The Bureau seeks for them adequate educational opportunities in public 
education systems, assists them in the creatibn and management of 
educational systems for their own benefit, or provides from-Federal 
resources the educational systems needed; actively promotes the 
improvement of their social welfare by working with them to obtain 
and' provide needed social and community development programs^ and 
services; works with them in the development and implement^ation of 
programs for their economic advancement and' for, full util.ization of 
their natural resources consistent with the principles of resource 
conservation. 

,The Bureau also acts as trustee for their lands and monies held in 
trust by the United States, assisting 'them to- realize maximum bene- 
fits from suc^h -resources. 
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Several environmental education programs are in operation in schools 
lender the jtd>isdiction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Information 
from the Office of Indian Education ^ogramSy BIAy describes the 
program of Navajo Community College^ Tsaile^ AZy and Chilocco Indian 
School^ ChiloacOy OK. < ' » 

V « 

— Excerpted and modified from: 



1977/78 United States Government 
Manual^ pp. Z1S--Z16. 
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BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 



U.S. Department of the Interior ^ 
WaoHngton^ ^DC 20240 



Environmental education activities of the Bureau of Land Management com-^ 
prise a substantial part of the Bureau's environmeatal awareness program 
This 'program was conceived in and coordinated by the Division of Environ 
mental-and Planning Coord inatioii, which is responsible for the Bureau^s 
environmental assessment system^ and multiple use planning system. For 
each system, the Division is responsible for coordinating policy; proce?- 
dures; implementation strategy;; training; program size, nature, and 
priorityr*linkages with other Bureau systems and other agency systems; 
and evaluations of systems operations and adequacy,^ ' ^ 

Authorizations and dj^rections for this environmental awareness program 
reside, principally, in The National Environmental Policy Act .of 1969 
(as amended) and the Federal Land Policy and Management Act Qf,1976, 
Both of those acts declare national policy and establish goals and 
objectives that necessitate the treatment of environmental education a^ 
an int^r^l aspect of 'public land management. Education is a process \ 
that changes the learner, and both of the aforementioned acts require 
processes for environmental management that make learners of all who 
partjicipate in or are affected by land management. Being members of ,a 
community of interdependent parts, we atre all changjed by (educated by) . 
the entities and dynamics of our environs — constantly. Recognising 
this fact and calling attention 'Go'^'its Ijnplications for informed deci'^ 
sionmaking is the objective of the^ bureau's environmental awareness 
program, ^ * 

The Federal Land Policy and Management Act CFLPMA) requires that the 
public lands be managed in a manner^ that will protect thfe q^uality of 
scientific, scenic, historical, ecological, environmental, air and 
atmospheric, water resource, and archeological values utilizing har- 
monious and coordinated management of the various resources without 
permanent lApairmenk^of ^^the productivity of the land and the quality 
of the environment. The Bureau of Land Management (BLM), acting for 
the Secretary of the Interior, is — with public involvement and 'consis- 
tent with the terms and conditions of this A<5t — to develop, maintain, 
and when appropriate, revise land use plans which provi«de by tracts 
or areas for the use of the public lands. Among other requisites in 
the development and rev^ision of tftese land use plans,- BLM is to use 
"and observe the prinbjt es' of multiple use and sustained yield; use 
a systematic, interdi^H^linary approach to achieve integrated consi- 
deration of physical ,^^fcrlogical, economic, and ot^er sciences; and 
give priority to J^e ^^Wlgnation and protection of areas of critical 
environmeptal concern. These mand^t'es require that BLM incorporate 
various kinds and levels of environmental assessment in its planning 
process. 
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BLM*s environmental awarei^fess program provides for systematic Bureau- 
yide i^nfusion of what is learned (in environmental assessments of all 
kinds) into public land management endeavors and for fatrilitating the 
communication of these' findingis to. entitles outside the Bilreau. This 
duty relates directly ta the National Environmental Policy Act's 
_(NEPAJ_a) mandate to "recognize the wqrldwide and long-range character 
of environiMtital problems and, where consistent with the foreign 
policy of tjie Unitj^d States, lend appropriate support to initiatives, 
resolutions, and programs designed to maximize international coopera- 
tion in anticipating /and preventing a decline in the quality of 
mankind's world envii^onment ;* make available to states, counties, 
municipalities, institutions, and indivi^l&als, advice and information 
useful in restoring, maintaining, and enhancing the quality of the' 
environment; and initiate and utilize •ecological information in the 
planning and development of resource-^orie^ited projects 

The BLM s environmental awareness program is coordinated with the 
Department of the Interior's environmental' education and public par- 
ticipation programs. The environmental education program of the 
Department is Resigned to create public and employee awareness, under- 
standing, and /application of the concepts and practices of sound eco- 
systems management (managing the 'ecosystems that comprise our l^nds to 
the best of pur ability, which includes planning, construction, opera- 
tions, and n/aint^rr^nce) ♦ jEt is the policy of the Department to offer 
the public >4ood4faith opportunities to participate in decisionmaking 
processes Reading to actions which may significantly impact or interest 
citizens. ^ "Citizens" and "public" are defined as affected or interested 
individuals,' organizations, interest groups, and officials of local, 
state, and other federal government agencies. Because of the JIEPA con- 
text ("mankind's world environment"), BLM attemij^s to include consider- 
ation of environmental concerns abroad, too, w 

Environmental assessment in BLM is a multimillion dollar effort. As 
such, the means (inventories, plans, environmental assessments pursuant 
tOwNEPA) must be directed to the attainment o^ some specified ends. 
VHiat is learned in environmental assessments (we now document more - 
than 10,000 each year) must be ^factored into the*Bureau's information 
base; we can ill afford having such findings go on-the-shelf after 
being applied to an imminent .dec;Lsion. The information must be dissem- 
inated. It has utility for subsequent decisions in almost all instances 
and for other decisionmakers. One of the primary end.s of .public land 
management is environmentally a&tute decisionmaking. This requires a 
sharing of information and data from state-of-the-art, environmental 
assessments. This sharing is the core of BLM's environmental educa-^ 
tlon activities and will become more so in the future. 

As we learn more, through the assessment process, about the op{)ortuni*- 
ties and constraint's in achieving and maintaining life-sustaining 
environs, that heightened awareness Is used in updating land use 
plans, In revamping procedures, and in redirecting and upgrading the 
training conducted by the Bureau for its emplbyees, for other agencies, 
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and for the public. Under FLPMA, the Bureau's charter to take posi- 
tive action on multiple land-use planning will necessitate a more 
sophisticated information systems capability at all levels of manage- 
ment and across a wide spectrum of program areas. To meet these 
needs, a Strategic Plan for Information Systems Management has been 
developed. It is designed to satisfy user needs and to eliminate 
overlaps, inefficiencies, and major gaps in information management 
^ vhich have caused fragmentation of systems meant to achieve environ- 
-..mental goals. It provides a repository for and automated access to' 
informant ion"^ comprising the substantive content fpr environmental 
education, , 

I 

A precept of BLM^^s environmental awareness program is tbat we — as 
Other Executive^ Branch entities — are organized a departmentalized 
way that is not conducive to ecomanagement or management of the 
whole system that consists of man and/in environment. Our iristitu- - - • 
tions support a components or analytical/reductionist approach tt> land 
management, but provide little insight for bette^^understanding of *the 
ecosphere. Accordingly, BLM has begun ^to key its environmental educa- 
tion to an holistic or systems approach. 'This is an ecological 
approach as required by NEPA and^ by FLPl'IA. 

But ecology, does not offer values which would solve ethical and social , 
problems concerning appropriate land use. Like economics, it can only 
. offer descriptions of the interrelationships of environmental operants. 
Ecomanagement needs goals, as does environmental education. Author ^ 
William Arrowsmith has noted that "If a student is serious,' he rightly 
asks of his education that it give him some sense of the eiid on behalf 
-of which the whole process takes place*" ' 

Environmental* eduction in BLM has* as its context the achievement of ' 
environmental goals, ends that this Nation has agifeed on. the paramount 
goal of the Unitetl States is ,to guard the rights of the individual, to ^ 
ensure his development, an*^..-to enlarge his opportunity. The goals set 
forth in NEPA and FLPMA are*subsets of that goal, and they comprise the 
standard against which we are to measure the effectiveness of Bureau 
programs. Our environmental education will provide (and i§ presently 
providing to some e^^nt) opportunity to utilize ecological informa-. 
tion for measuremen^bf Bureau progress toward those goals. As we 
become more adept at systems simulation and modeling for environmental' 
assessmen Ql^ ur environmental education endeavors will have more sub- 
stance. Jre^resfent they rely v,ery heavily on basic human perceptual 
mechanisms for sensing the quality of environmental entities and • 
dynamics. * These perceptions and a "components approach" -can orlly give 
nas partial .Clues to environmental conditions. Much of *the anticipated 
direct ion^ in BLM's environmental awareness program will be the turning 
to more* of a^ systems focus,, emphasizing synthesis^ of data and informa- 
tion rather than analysis, but recognizir^g that both are jieeded. 



Coordination of^,^BLM's environmental .Awareness program is effected 
through on^ull-time position in the Bureau^ s Washington Office, four 
positions in BLM State Offices, and three positions in BLM District 
Offices. The incumbents work with Bureau employees, schools, and the 
general public and other agencies in disseminating environmental infor- 
mation ^nd in developing envj.ronmental education programs and activities. 
Should the Department of the Interior make environmental education a 
high priority program and make more staff and/or money available, the 
Bureau would hope to provide for an environmental awareness coordinator 
in each of its stat^of f ices . Further development of environmental 
education guidebooks such as All Around You (for which the Bureau 
finds a great demand) would also be undfertaken. 

Tl\e Bureau pres'ently conducts environmental education techniques train- 
ing in, conjunction with ti^ainlng in public affairs for its own „ employees. 
Annually, a Bureau training catalog offers courses in these subjects to 
its state.of f ices. 

The BLM is also working closely (through some of its field offices) with 
local elementary and high schools as well as with institutions of higher 
learning. The Washington Office environmental awareness coordinator 
visits these 'active programs periodically and prepares evaluations of 
their effectiveness and possible application in pther locations. At 
this tijne, there are so few of' these programs that they ^ are monitored 
' on an individual basis. Approximately two hundred persons have been 
served directly by the teacher training aspects of this BLM program. 
About 12,000 persons have been served directly by BLM programs' in. 
environmental education provided to schools. At §ome fifty Youth Con*^ 
servation Corps sites, the Bureau of Land Management has provided 
training* for 357 persons, ' ^ ^ ^ . . 

i , ' ' ' * * , 

The complexion and intensity of BLM^s environmental education activities 
*vill much depend on the findings of a Department of the Interior survey 
of Bureaus Cbegiin February 1, 1978) and the conclusions drawn therefrom. 
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Submitted by; 

Bruce L." Bandurski ^.....^^^^^ 

Senior Environmental Co^n?4iriator 

Divis5.on of Environmental and 

Planning Coordination ^ 
(202)' 343-5682 



FISH AND .WILDLIFE SERVICE ^ 



Department of the Interior 
Washington^ DC ^ 20240 



Since its establishi^ent , the U.S. .Fish and^ Wildlife Service {WS\ 
has had 'the responsibility for providing Federal leadership in 
conserving, protecting, and enhancing fish and wildlife and their 
habitat ^'O^r'^^theTbenef it of people. These benefits range ^from ' 
recre^ional, aesthetic and environmental to educational* 

Primary responsibility / for- the scope and direction of -environmental 
education acti^vities for the Fish and Wildlife Service rests within 
the Interpretation and Recreation Program. This Program is,^ respon- 
sible for^ fostering public understanding, and appi:eciation of. fish 
and wildlife. and their habitats, man's role in his environment and 
providing for public enjoyment of these resources bn Service lands^ 
This, goal is achieved through four long-H^rra objectives; 

1. to protect. and maintain th^ nation^s hi^tdric and cultural 
objects, wilderness and other natural areas on "Service 
lands / . Ir , V I > , ^ 

2. to encoupage" environmental understanding by ma.king Service 
resources available for educational purposes. ^' 

* 3^ ^to' promote a conservation ethic by providing an enj^byable 
and informative* visitor;; experience^ through interp>rBtive . 
programs on Service lands. 

:},4. to j^^ovide for the public enjoyment on ^^^vice lan^s of 
high quality, recreational benefits^ which arecompatible 
^ with fish and. wildlife and their habitats. 

The main emphasis of the I&R Prograng. is directed toward educational 
'activities— that is, a copnitment to *^ducate'*[ or inform the public 
in matters relating to fi:^ and wildlife resources and dther e^vironr 
mental matters*..' Usin^ a very broad definition, it can be sai3^ that 
environmental education is interwoven into most of the public, use ^ 
activit;Les ^conducted by. th^ Fish and Wildlife Service. To carry out 
these broad "educatiolial" functions-, several programmatic activities 
'are involved.'" These are: 1) environmental education ^as a formal 
educational process, 1) interpretation as an informal process, and 
3) information. Btief descriptions, of these activities follow 
be^ow. " [-^ V • 
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Envi ronmental E'duc ation 
i 5?*- 

By FV7S programmatic .definition, formal environmental 'education can. 
only occur when' students are taught by a qualified teacher using a 
lesson plan (as part of a, structured curriculum), with specific objec- 
tlves to be accomplisl^ed . Thus, environmental education may. b.e part 
of a school curriculupi and is designed' to yfeach students from kinder- 
garten 'through high school and. college-*. ^ 

Environmental education a.s defined is not £aught by TOS personnel 
;but by professional teachers, generally from the sponsoring school. 
^FWS p^rsonnel^jdo, however, iheet with school and community leaders 
and* encourage to begin EE programs. In addition, F.i/S sponsors * 

and conducts teacher workshops, helps develop lesson plans, provides 
technical information and assistance and other .services as required, 
in order to fully orepare the teacher for the EE .experience with their 
students.^ Designated study sites on national wildlife refuges and 
national fish hatcheries are m^jie available for use by these groups. 

This general approach ^has proven to be extraordinarily successful and 
is generally^dcognized as^ being one of the better approaches ^to 
federal involvement in environmental education at the field station 
level. ^ . ^ ' - 

r 

Some of the reasons for this success are: 
•> 

' 1. It is a community program run'by local teachers/schools. 

It isr not a "big brother" program, since we only provide . ' 
. * ^ s'ites and e:fpertise gxi a requested basis. 

2. Erograms are designed to meet Ibcal^eeds as well as to' 
inform the users of broader and more dive^e environmental 
concerns. 1' . i ^ * 

< 3. Large sxjins of FWS dollars and manpower on a continuing 
blsis are not required for 'Success, 



Interpretation ^-f . ^ ^ ' . 

Whereas Environmental Education is a-jEormal process for ^'^ducatlng" 
the poj^lic,/ iftter'pretation is the informal process. EE, requires 
students in a structured situation with measural^le objectives to be ; 
achieved. They. are "captive" by the fact that they are iri a detailed 
learning situation. Interpretation, on the other Kand, involves people 
who' are willing participants'. They may be families or individuals, 
young or older or any *other combination. • People in this learning ^ 
situation may be exposed to the personal services >o'f an interpretive 
specialist or may embark^on any number of self-gwiding experiences. . 
Th^y- are exposed to 'niemonst rations of ^resource ^management ^as well as 
the 4-inpacts certain actions may have, on f ish ^and wildli'fQk resources. 
Regardless of choice, an environmental message is generally interwoven 
into the oommunicatirig media. 



Inf ormat'ion . * . \ v ^ * 

^ — ^ V - . 

This activity consists of news releases; feature stories, radio and 
TV^spotSJ^ publications and other siittilar media. These' media may 
focus, in part, on environmental actions and their refedltant effects. 

In brief, the preceding ij/oints de?non^trate that the'FWS views educa- 
tion, interpretation and information- as 'major ^vehicles for communi- 
cating witti^ the; public in an effort to: 1), help people understand 
their relationships with natural and inanmade * systems and' how their 
actions might affect these sysJiBms; 2)?^foster understanding and . 
appreciation of fish artd -wiTdiif e apd their habitats ; ^and 3j stimu- 
late the developiiieat of a long-lasting senyironmental/consiervation 
ethic. * . , / 

, * • • 

Although t^ FWS has been involved in conservation education for many \ 
years, it was not until the late 1960 *s that a decision was made' to . 
develop an ^ environmental education program based upon community involve^ 
ment. The result' of these efforts has been the development of materials 
and processes that nd\^ serve as the basis and national standard for our 
formal EE programs. TJie base materials produced were: 

We Can Help *^ A teacher's guide to environmental \. 

' , , education activities. 

Outdoor Claygsroom * A series of 24 environmental education 

outdoor ^actiyity guides. 



' Notes on 'Coordinating ^ A series of; notes of "what worked" far 
A Community Program in the FWS while help^g local people 



Environmental Education satisfy their' educational needs./' ' 



Educatzional Use of Public Suggestions for a course to prepare 

Lands A Course for resource managers fol: the role of being' 

Resource ' Managers a host to tjeachers an^ students ande an ' 

^^^^ . expediter of environmental education. 

Face to Face - Building A ser;Les of short interviews with 
. Programs in Environmental educators and land manag^lr^>;Ho^hkve 

Educatipn . " become aeti'fre in envj^ronmentaj. e4uca- 

' tion programs/; • " , 

Environmental Education ^> How to set up a credit course with a r 
Methods for TeachgTS^ participating college or uni-versity. 

^ . J . " • ■ 

Info rmation on theseNnaterials is available- from Jenny Publishing Com- 
pany, 57 Queen Avenue South, Minnespolis, Minnesota 55405. ^ 

The We Can Hel-p package is being supplemented in^the^'near future with 
activity guides dealfhg with fi4hery resources, a training manual for 
land managers and activity guides focusing on natural energy 'systems. 
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As these new materials evolve, the concept* will be integrated into 
existing interpretive arid information programs so that the broadest 
possible spectrum of the AiBeri<;an puBlic may be* reached. 

Although the Fish and Wildlife Service does not provide g"rants nor 
other forms of direct fiscal support to communities, assistance in* 
the form of , services' is available at many field 'stations • These ^ J, 
services include such things as conducting teacher workshops, helping 
prepare lesson plans, providing technical iJevieWi and a^istance and 
making FWS lands available for use by schools and other organised 
groups. ^ , ' . ' I ' ' 

EnvirShmental -education activities, including applipable portions of 
- interpretation, recreation and irff ormation, will be receiving 
increased emphasis beginning in FY 1979* Of all permitted public 
use activities on FWS* lands, environmental -education activities 
rank th^ 'highest and as such, environmental concerns and t:he oppor- 
tunity for envirpnmental understanding will be interwoven into as m^ny 
public use and public service programs as possible*. 

Inv^ummary, the Fish and Wildlife Service places a high value, -pn all. 
foians of environmental education jS^th fbrmal and ifeformai; *arid is , » 



striving toward' serving all age aii^l^nterest groups in tnls effort. 
It is the firm belief of the. Service, thaf the key to s.ucces3 is 
individual and community action; therefore, the role of the agency is 
that of a catalyst and not that of a "big birother."' 'Although direct v- 
funding to ^outside interests is not available for environniental educa- 
tion from FWS, assistance is available ±fiy~mk fond of' certain services 
anii materials • A> list of field stations and specific information may 
be obtained by writing to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. ' ^ 

jj ' • ^ . I ' — Submitted by: 

' *\ ^ ^ ; Conley L. Moffett' 

" ' • . Program Coordiriator 

•> * J./ \ Interpretation and Recreation 

• . ^ ^ (202) 343-6351 

November -29, .1977 ^ - " , . , , ' * 



GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 



Depoptmr^t of the Interior 
National Center 
12201 Sunrise Valley Drive 
Reston, VA '22092 
(703) 860^7444 
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The Geological Survey was established by the act of March 3^ 1879 
(20 Stat. 394; 43 U.S.C. 31)^ which provided for "the classification 
of the puklic lands and the examination of the geological structvre^ 
-mineral resources^ and products of tha national domain^" The act 
of September 5, 1962,^(76 Stat. 427; 43 U.S.C. 31(b)), expanded this 
authorization ,to include such examinations ouisidf the national 
domain. Topographic mapping and chemical and physical research 
were recognized as an essential i par:t o^ 'the investigations and 
studies authorized by the act of March 3, 1879, and specific provir 
sion was made for them by Congress in the dct of October 2, 1888 (25 
Stat. 505, 5Z6). 

Provision was made in 1894 for gaging the streams and determining 
±he water supply of the United^ States (28 Stat. 398). Authoriza- 
^ions^for ^publication, sal^ 'and distribution of material prepared 
by the Geological Survey w^e contained in several statutes (43 
U.S.C. 41-45; 44 U.S.C. 260-262). , • ; 

The broad objectives of the Geological Survey are to perform surveys, 
investigations, and research' covering geography, geology, and the ' 
mineral and water resom^ces of the United States; classify lands as 
to mineral^ character an<i water and power resources; enforce depart- 
mental regulations applicable to oil, gas, and other mining leases^ 
permits, licenses, development contracts, and gas storage contracts; 
(znd publish and disseminate data related to^the foregoing activities. 

Program area^ listed in the U.S. GovermJent Matjual for the Geological 
Survey include: Conservation, Geology, Topographic Mapping, Water 
Resources, and Land Information and Analysis Programs. 

The Geological Survey has an extensive publications program. ^ Many of 
^ these publications are available through the Branch of Distribution, 
1200 South Eads Street, Arlington, VA 22202. Maps are also avail- 
able from that address. Film inquiries should^^e directed to the, 
Visual ^ Services Branch, 303 National Center, Huston; VA ^22092; (70S) 
860-6171. ' # ^ 

Single popies of a variety of nontechnical leaflets on, earth science 
<■ subjects and Geological Survey activities are available on request 
f^om the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, DC 20402. Bulk quantities may be purchased from the 
Branch of Distribution (address above). ^ ' \ 

* " --^Excerpted and modified from: 

. . ' • "-^ V 

1977/78 United States Government 
80 §7 Manual,^ pp. 313-315, 326-228. 



NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 



Department of the Inte;eior 
^Itashingtoriy DC 20240 



^Background Information for Environ- " • ^ ' ** 

'^^ inte^'al .Education in the NFS 

DuHng^the^l^tQ'te,*'the National Park Service ^(NPSO experienced a new ' 
phenomenon inv'.many'^of i*ts\national parks. Human visitation was soar- 
ing. Traf f fc-j^mifre^ ;road^" bjoeit^d entries into many parks. .Camp- 
•grounds were packed; Thousands ''d£ camgers overflowed into meadows • 
and caused roads to cL6se. ^ ' ^ \' ' 

And with the new crowds came new problems* Meadowa wete trampled. 
What was once pine duff in campgrounds' turned into hard compacted/ 
concrete-like soil. Seedlings in campgrounds could not become 
established; regeneration simply could not occur. More traffic and, 
more people set off a rise in ,th$' crime rate* The ranger ima^e too 
often b.ecame the cop image* - * . ^ ^• 

, ' 

Naturally, the Service became vitally interested and began faking a 
closer look at the unexpected changes. They found that people were 
. streaming 'into, the parks, not to destroy them, but to. use them. For 
the first time the National Park Service recognized that people could 
actually love their parks to death. ^ 

Problems seen as those for some future time becamp problems of the. day. 

Redesigned roads and traffic pajt terns, park-managed "mass" transporta- 
' t±on sysfems, and mpre and easily ^accessible restrooms were needed to 
^ serve, the , great numbers of people — ''most of them neV visitors to the . 

'parks«-as soon as possible. ^ ' ^ 

, Equally important as the technological needs, however, was environment 
taf^^lialify of the park sitfes. « NPS management understood *that' the 
lack of it would be an obvious threat to. f he longstanding integrity-^- 
of the Park Service.^ • . * . . „ _^ 

In his book| Sand CountV Almanac , Aldo Leop'old"^ prophetically had cried 
' out:tl{e*Aeed f or Ja ^nati^nal land ethic. The challenge, as pr^cented . 

to £he^NPS by its .lUrector af: that time, Get)rge* Hartzog, JrS was 
Xt<rrget .,lo-l the nation^ s people' and raise their environmental conscious- 
'<ness^ 3efore ^hey-^arrived a^ a pafk; Therefore, in 1968, environmental 

education was' introduc'ed, into the National Park Service. It "grew 
'.^simurtaniousiy 'with'-a national concern, for environmental quality. 



Legislation and Mission »f 
the National Park Service ^ * ^ * ^ 

Although famous Yellowstone National Park was established by the'^signa- 
ture of President Ulysses S. Grant on the bill f^r that purpose-,^* \ . 
March 1, 1872, the National' Park Service did not become an official * 
agency of the federal government until Congress passed its enabling ' 
Act of August 1916. In that Act the. national park purpose wa^.set but: 

. to conserve the scenery -'and the natural. and historic 
objects and the wildlife therein and to provide for the ' 
^joyinent of the same in such manner and by such means as ' * - 
will ledve them unimpaired .for tlie enjoyment of future' 
generations,." • ' ^ ♦ 

Personnel of the National Park Service hav^ seen in this general state- 
ment of purpose a logical, rationale for carding out environmental - 
education within the agency. One might ask, "Wasn't that why the 
phrase *by feuch means' was .included?." 

> ' or ' 

Nevertheless, when legal basis for Departmental involvement ' in environ- 
mental education programs was sought almost half a century after the 
enabling Act ^ an Associat;e Solicitor wrote — only aft^ a thorough legal 

'search — a memorandum oh March 17, 1972 to the Assistant Secretary, Fish 
Widdlife, and Parks^ 'that there was statutory legislative authority for 

*4:^ef efforts. Citeli in^th^is memorandum were- (1) 16 u)s.C. 17j-2(e), 
which granted the NFS legislative authority^ fori interpretive acti^ties 
and .legi'slatfon which had* specif ic regard to environmental education, 
(2) the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969^(83 stat. 852,^ 
Sections 2, aOl(a), (b) ; and^ (f)),* (42 U.S.C. 433^ which requires 

'federal agencies to disseminate environmental information; and (3) the 
Environmental Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1531-1536), which authorizes 
the Cooperation of all federal agencies with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare whose Department was selected for primary 
responsibility for enyironmental education in our nation. 

The management rationale behind this agency's placement of environmen- 
tal e^ucdtion within the Scope of it^ endeavors w'as that (1) the NPS, 
as a federal agency was- responsible for the wise stewardship of some - 
of the nation's most valued lands, waters, and mineral resources, and 
needed to forestall environmental degradation in ordfer to maintain 
their integrity; (2) the NPS' had a Continuing role requirement^ to pro- 
duce effective environmental impact statements;, anS?'C«») the NPS, as an 
agency of Government, worked with scientists, resource managers, and 
other professionals ftom many parts of the globe (as* well jas other 
Americans) who used the National Park areas for their research studies 
.and/or as exemplars for emulation in their own nation*';^ early beginnings 
of a national park system. ^ / 

, 1^ . 



> 



History and Description of Environ- 
mental Education ProRrams in the NPS • 

On February 11, 1968, at the Lincoln Boyhood National Memorial, NPS 
Dir,ector George Hartzog, Jr», announced a series of new programs 
that collectively he first called^'^A Cooperative Program for Environ- 
mental Conservation/' In a memorandum to^ all NPS employees which 
followed this announcement (dated May 1, 1968) ^ he included these * 

statements: * , ' 

' * 

"The concept of total enyironment includes man and all of his 
works. His history is in effect an outgrowth of environment 
at earlier periods. The natural, world amUman's cultural 
heritage join in support of the ^present^^environmental educa- 
tion concept." * 

Director Hartzog went on, in this m'emorandum, to announce — as he had 
at tbe Lincoln Boyhood National Memorial earlier— the undertaking of 
two specific programs in environmental education: the development 
of ' curricula-integrating materials for use in schools, and the esta- 
blishment of environmental study areas within park areas, in which 
programs were to be "developed and carried on in cooperation^ with 
existing school systems." Both programs were tto be geared toward 
the young. • They were to be known iater by their acronymns^ NEED and 
NESA, respectively.* \ 

Through Environmental Conservation Memorandum 2, , Director Hartzog sent 
NPS Regional Directors specif id guidelines for developing and operating 
Environmental' Study Areas. In order to ensure a' unif o^^m system f o# ' ^ 
designation of such 'study areas, -sample invent9ry forms and maps were 
sent with the guideline^. In Environmental Conservation Memorandum^ 3-^ 

of May' 16, 1968, he defined an Environmental Study area 'as - 

" . ^ , „ 

, ''a land, or land and water, area whose natural, historical or 
non-nature characteifistics are effectively combined with am 
organized study program to p^o^ide an understanding- of the 
total envir6nment and the individual's relationship to it." 



As one may easily deduce, the Environmental Study. Areas program — ^Which 
shortly after birth was renamed the National Environiitental Study Areas 
program — has always beejp/site oriented. This is the. program that has 
becoW the^ mainstay pf/the NPS* thrust in environmental- education. 
As described tn a 19'7o NPS brochure, J^- * " - . 

- . / / , ' ' ' ' 

"National Environmental Study kvea^' (NESAs) are ,nat-ural or 
cultural sites. . .with high potential for, and active programs 
' in, environmental education. Usually, the schools and/or par|cs 
Involved with the^e sites develop study;,|guide materials whfcli : 
aid students in understanding the processes %nd dynamics to be 



*NEED: ' the program of National Environmental Education Development, and 
NESA: the program of National En^^ironmental Study Areas 
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found there, and help them .to relate the area's resources 
to people's use of them." 



The NESA program soon evolved to include areas off park sites, but * 
these also had to meet a list of specific criteria to receive^ the 
NESA designation (see attachment) . To be eligible for such designa- 
tion, the sponsors of any area have to submit application forms to the 
National, Park Service, along with samples of study materials used- in 
ongoing programs. Although especially appealing to schools, this 
program is open to any interestfed groups. 

Paralleling the NESA program from the beginning, but in contrast to 
it in that it was materials' rather than site oriented, has been the 
National Environmental Education Development (NEED) Program. Spon-* 
sored by the National Park Foundation, NPS prod\iced the NEED 
curriculuro:- integrating materials for school grades kindergarten 
through eight. The program is multidiscipllnary , uses the Strands 
conceptual approach, and was 'fitted originally against the most oftfen 
occurring curricula of elementary grades of the nation. All its 
materials^ — students' classroom books and outdoor books (grades 3-6), 
teachers/ guides (grades 3-6) and tochers' resource book (kinder- 
garten-2*), and filmstrips (grades 7 and 8)', were published by Silver 
Burdett of Morristown, New Jersey. Although itg concepts are still 
used and the^materiais still sold, the program, as a development of 
materials, ceased in 1976 with release of the filmstrips. 

' -A ■ 

In 1971 a third NPS program was introduced iji the array of those aimed 
at environmental education: NEEL (National Environmental Education 
Landmark) program. -Tbis^jts been a prpgram designed to give high level 
Government recognition* to nationally significant enVironmei^tal study 
areas already bearing the NESA designation and deemed to ha^ programs 
and sites of exceptional quality. - ^ , " \ 

beginning, the various^ regions of the NPS have been encour- 
use their initiative in developing sound ap^)roaches to • 
ental education. .A major p-rogram that came out of such 
ve was STEF (Students Toward Environmental Participation). 
Since ^itsiinception in 1971 'by NPS' Southeast Regional Office in 
Atlanta,' this program, which ds>aittetj at high school students, has 
been adooted in 22 states near NPS;^areas/ As aire most NESA programs, 
STEP pro-ams ,^ re in conjunction with educational institutions. 

Yet another E£ program — this one begun by the Western Region of the 
NPS — h^s been- gaining momentum across the nation after rapid expan- 
sion in the states of Arizona and Galifo-rhi^ at the time of its 
budding, 1973% This is the Environmental Living Program. It is a 
live- in, overnight, ekp'erience for 'children that may take place at any 
historic, prehistoric, or cultural site where- the interactions, and 
interdependence of people and their immediate surroundings (natural 
and human-built)* can be seen. The children play out roles 'Chey have 
chosen and relate the past, as found at that particular place, to. 
themselves in the present* The children's teachers attend '^planning * 



workshops In advance and prepare the students for the overnight exper- 
ience by .thorough study and discussion in the classroom ahead of time. - 
The Environmental Living Program is used by all gi^e levels with all 
content areas. 

Levels of Involvement , (National/Regional / 

Locfel) in Environmental Education - ' ^ 

.Environmental Education programs of th6 NPS are national in scope, 
regional in administrative direction, yet local in nature. As already 
noted, "any of the NPS' nine regions or almost 300 individual park, 
areas may develop an E.E. program in conformance with standards of 
an already existing NPS program. Any of the regions, or individual 
park areas with their rjegiona,l office's blessings, may, in turn, ini- 
tiate and develop new E.E. programs. If these seeA to be valid and 
Viable approaches to the coordinating office in Washington, B.C. 
(WA50) A they'^y become national. projects, as the Environmental jiving 
Program! has. 

There is no rule of thumb for determining levels of involvement by' NPS 
personnel who work in E.E. Those persons stationed in individual paxks- 
most usually, wofk at the local levels — in and near their park sites. 
Working relationships with members of the local school ^system and other 
community organizations are common. Personnel .stationed in regional 
offices are likely to travel, at 'least occasionally, to 'park areas 
throughout their regions, either to give advice on program implementa- 
tion or to instruct in E.E. workshops for teachers and/or park personnel 
Either group may attend national training sessions or conferences with 
authority of their regional directors. 

Pei;sonnel who work in NP5' E.E.^ coordinating office (WASO) in Washing- 
ton, D*C. may Work across the regions of the agency, with approval, of 
th'eir supervisory Assistant Director. When budgets permit,' they may ^ 
attend conferences or training , sessions which are sponsored by organi-f 
zations recognized as national leaders in environmental education. At 
the fede^l department level, they work with the Department of 
Interior's Steering Committee for Policy in Energy/Environmental ^ 
Education Activities, which is' attempting to give cohesion to depart- 
mental efforts in E.E.; across federal departments, they work Vith 
DHEW*s Jederal Interagency Committee an Education's Subcommitt^ on 
.Environmental Educatioii to help identify national needs of and goals 
for environmental educatiorl, make recommendations as to Govemment 
E.E. policy, and to keep t^hemselves aware of E.E. programs and acti- 
vities within the various federal agencies involved in the field. 

The NPS has tried* 'to remain flexible concerning the administrative 
arrangeihents possible for outside .organizations that wish to work 
with it in order to accompiish environmental education. It, there- 
fore, has expanded its E.E. overall 'program so that today, it has a 
• number of NEED camps run by private organizations affiliated with it, 
as well as a number of cooperative agreements, and institutes that 
offer highly specialized programs for a wide range 6f ag^ groups with 
dlfferilig levels of cognizance. 
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Tar!get Audiences of Environm^tal Education Efforts 




One/bundri??il' ahd^^en^ now exist in 84 park areas, while 

^•^'nESAs are'aff^^-^'park site^V in operation by public schools and pri- 
I^t^fp^hdatians. In 1576, over 400,000 teachers and students (mostly 
;!di^ 'elementary/ grades) participated in these NESA and other NPS-led E.E. 
.prograras-T-wifh over 5,000 of the teachers ^attending teacher workshops 
to galm knowledge in E.E. skills and concepts, in addition to these 
visits. . \ * ' - 

The major target audience* for E.E. remains elementary grade school 
children and their**" teachers, p^ticularly children of the fifth and 
Sixth grades, or the. ages 10 through 12. It is the age of "joining" * 
and "belonging," — tha forming of close ties with friends of the same' 
sex and strongly verbal peer pressure. A good age for enunciating 
and evaluating values for the first time, if it has not happened 
before. • \ 

A second major target audience for NFS environmental education is the 
general public — the park visitors wRo get involved in, regular inter- 
pretive activities, such as the guided tours or slide shows with lec- 
'tiires. "Of course, this ^"general public" is not^really ajJ-l that / ' 
general, for studies indicate that the overwhelming proportion of 
these persons are ta^mbers of a white, middle class family group made 
up of 'mother and father (young adults of 25-45 years), and a couple/ of 
children (2 to 15 years). , ( 

The older couple sans offspriag, particularly th^ older retired coupl^^ 
has begun showings up more often in park visitation of ^late, and enter- 
ing into regular park interpretive activities, also.' Some parks 
include environmental concepts and messages in the course of the 
"regular" interpretive activities^ while some include almost none. 

It is worth mentioning, also, that environmental education has. been the 
primary factor in raising the statistics of minority ethnic group 
visits to parks, for. NFS areas in or near major urban centers have 
tended to be those iiiost active in environmental education programs 
with inner city school systems. 

MetKods/Techniques/Procedures UtjJLized in NPS E.E . , 

Some 6i the methods and techniques used in NPS E.E. have already been 
des(^^Red: ' development and use of written materials in classrooms 
(the NEED program), and role playing (in the Environmental Living 
Program) . , 

There are, of course, also the techniques of exhibit display — such as 
the build-it-yourself solar cookers used also in energy demonstrations 
— and the establishment of NPS-managed mass transportation systems in 
order to curb the physical and chemical impacts of vehicles in the 
parks, plus the environmental messages that accompany thesey 
♦ 
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The major method used in NPS E.E. , however, remains the Strands^^ti- 
cepfual Approach developed in the NEED prpgram. This approach 
emphasizes the ^concepts of similarity/variety; patterns; interrela- 
tionships/interdependence; continuity/change; and adaptation/ 
evolution. When seen as a whole, the Strands can become a systems* 
approach in environmental education? They can be used to teach, 
-interpret, or systematically explore — at any level of scientific 
or artistic endeavor — any facet of our many environments. > This 
approach is commonly used in the NESA program to observe, collect 
data, and compare at least two, differing- ecosystems (including the 
flow of energy through them), particularly the interfaces of the 
ecosystems where comparisons can most readily be observed and from 
which inferences may bue di*awn.^ 

Product s/Publicalions Related to NPS E.E. 



•The National Park Service's NEED program developed^ and produced a 
series of written materials entitled "Adventure in Environment" 
through National Park Foundation sponsorship. These covered mater- 
ials f.or the kindergarten through eighth grades. (All inay^^e 
obtained from Silver Burdett Company7 '250""JaTnes~^treet , Mbrristown, 
New Jersey, 07960.) 

The individual items in tjiis series are; ^ 

1. Teacher's Resource ^ok (Grades K ttyrough 2) . 284-pSR>ook, with 
nine pages intro(i.uction — including^ matrix for matchCig t:he con- 
ceptual approach against the jfive disciplines — aijd jnany illustra- 
tions. " ' 

2. Duplicating Masters (accompanies Teacher's Resource Book) . Fifty 
art duplicating masters for use with the lessons in //I cited 
above. 

3. Adventure in Environment (Teacher -Guide) . (One each for grades 
3 through 6.) 30: pages. 




V 



Adventure in Environment (Student Classroom Books) . (One each fo 
grades 3 through 6.) 76-80 pages. Multidisciplinary ; some color 
some black and white photos and art work. 



5. Exploring Your Environment (Student Outdoor Book) . (One each for 
grades 3 tljrough 6.) >Iultidisciplinary , but heavier on science 
subjects. 40 pages with much art work. ^ 

6. NEED Sound/Color -Filmstrip Packa'ge- (with Teacher's' Guide) . Boxed 
set of four filmstrips and four 'cassettes (with both audible and 
inaudible picture-change signals) for junior high and higher e'le- 
mentary school grades. Titles of individual filmstrips- are: (1) 
LEISURE: THE ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT; (2) LIFE STALES: THE .|N VI RON 

. MENTAL IMPACT; (3) PEOPLEPARKS; and (4). THE NATIONAL PARKS^ ^ STORY . 
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acfi"er"s Guide proM^fe^ a complet^e lesson plan and entire 
Mmst^j^ 



audio script for eafch fMms 



7. Picture Packet (with ■feacKY* s manual) . Large , cardboard .wall- 
mounting pictures for.u^e wi.tg •"Adventulre in Environment" series^ 

Other documents produced by*(\ for .environmental education in the-^IspS 
arert 




1. National Ex^f^gimm^mStu m^Area: A Guide , By National. Park 
Service, 1972'. ♦ 56 '^a^s / ^VpeTfeacH with black/white photo$. 
Multidlsciplinary. ^ (M^ be "obtained as item //1972«0-469-326 
from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. GPO, Washington, D.C. 
20240.) ,/ ^ ' • V ; 

2. A GffLde to Planning 4t^- Conduct ing ^Environmental Study Area Work- - ... 
shops . Produced cooperatively by NES and National EducitiJMU 

^ ^Association, 1972. 50 pages ^ paperback. (Obtainable friilwBA^** * 

* Publications Division; 1201-16th StreetTT^NvW. , WashingtotT, D.qtt| 
# 20036.) - ^ . . 

^ ' , \ ' ' V 

3. Environmental Education/Facility Resources^ . A report from Edl^a- 
tion Facilities Laboratories, developed 'cooperatively with NFS 
^nd-NEA, 1972. 64 pages, 'paperbaclu (May b^ obtained f^rom^* . » 

' . EK, 477, Madison -Avenue, New York, New York^ 10022.) 

EnviroQDiental Living Program . Box^d kit of four booklets .and 
^ poster deVeloped^xooperqTtively by NPS'^ahd the American Revolution 
' ^ . . ^Bicentennial Administration, ^'1975.^ (May be. Obtained as stock item jr 
* ' ' #024-00617-6 from Superintendent of Doi^ments', U.S. GPO, WasMng- ^ • 

* ton, D.C, 20240.) ^ . - » . 

' — ^vx.^ - • ^ . _ ' ^ - , ' 

' ^ 5^^- ^nsider the Process of Living . By William Eddy-, Jr.^ Gonzalo ^ ^ "^^^ 

Leoh,^'aLhd Robert Milne, 1972. 125 pages, paperback,. Color pho 
' - (Published and may be obtained from the ,^onservation Foundation, 

1717 Massachusetts Avenue, i^.W., Washington, D..C., 20036.) / 

6. Environmental Educatron; Reference Sources for Development of 
Programs and Sites > By;^Nationar Park Service. ..46-p3Pge ^pamphlet*. 
(Obtainable as, stock item #1974-0-547-690 from Superintendent ' of 
Documents, U.S^. GPO, Washington, D.C.,' 20240.) 

There-are still other documents that have teen produced for ^environment, 
tal education In tl^e NFS. These have been*written by individual parks 
or NFS regional offices. Two of these whose application and transfer- 
ability to other park sites is pertinent are:' '"The Strands Walk," by ^ . " 
. * ^ Bill Taylor of the NFS and ""l^e ' environmental 'living^ project," pro-^ 
duced by NFS* Western Regional Office inSSan Francisco, (These may be 
obtained, 'respect ivelyffroni Muir Woods-Pbint Rey-jSs Natural Histo* 
AssOTiation, Point Reyes *Ngtional Seashore\, Point Reyes, Califor^a, 
94956, and NPS Western Regional Office, 45|p GoJ/den Gate Avenue, San 
• Francisco, California, 94102.) 
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'Funding Devotred to/Available to NFS E,E> 



Within the Department of Interior, of which the National Park Service 

an "agency > there is no line item within ^e budget sent up to the 

^'^ffice of Management and Budget. Theref ore, any monies devoted to 

NPS environment^arl education conieJ[||rom the budget item allowed for 

"Interpretat;fc^. " Environmental education competes, w::^hin regions 

and with^8?^arks, with all other, so-ca^ad "regular" interpretive 

-activiti^. ; 

« 

There has been an exception in the past: , The National P^rk Eoundatidn, 
in sponsoring the production of materials ^n the NEEDi Program, supplied 
. the monies for the publication of the materials and^ for contracts 
.incurred. ^ ' ^ * ^ 



Measures of Success and/or Lack of 
Success in NPS Programs ofjE.E. 



There have been no statistically reliable and valid studie^s made to 
measure the success of use of NPS environmental education programs. 
* Several informal efforts were put forth at <one time to measure the 
information some students held prior to involvement in fhfe;NEED pro- 
gram versus 'that held after a certain amount of involvement. But, 
these, as stated, v/ere highly informal attempts at measurement. No 
controlled studies have been made t<5 determine attitude changes either. 
There are, however, a fiumber of testimonials from teachers across the 
nation to the effect that their students affiliation with E.E*. of the 
l^S — perhaps a NE^D camp, NESA studies, or^^Environmental Living Pro- 
gram experieno^e — h^s been highly successful. * 

Grants Offered by NPS E.E. Programs ' , ' ^ 

The National Park Service offers no^grsthtsi^ ; 



FutAire Plans Related to NPS E.E. Efforts ^ ^ ' ^ , ^ 

At the moment, the National Park Service is undergoing a major reor- 
gjani^ation. It?> is anticipated that environmental education -^wiU,. take 
a leap in emphasis after -the new lin:^s of -accountability are drawn, as 
the Assistant Secretary for Fish, Wildlife aivd Parks wisKes'^a strong 
emphasis in that--direction. Until such changes for redirection occur,^ 
'the environmental education program of the NPS will continue as it has 
for the past sever^Vy^ars.^, ' ^. ' ^ * 

— '-Submitted by: - » " ^ ^ 

^ ' . ^ ^ » ^ ' ^ ^ 

^ ^ Audrey H. Dixqjw,; '\ . 
\ • , ' 'l)iyisio»' of Interprete,ti6n-575 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
LAW ENFORCEMENT AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE 



Lcsj) EnfoTOQ^^nt Ass^szccn(fe A^crrinistrazion 
Department of Justice . 
Washington, DC 20531 

. . 

.The Nati6hal Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice was 
esta'blished by the Congress in 1968 as part of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA) , under the Department of Justic^. 
Its mission "is to plan and develop research that can help to fafsnlon 
innovative programs, evaluate them, and promote wide use of -those 
activities that appear to be promising. As part of this activity, 
the Community Crime Prevention Division has sponsored a number of 
research activities aimed at discovering how the design and use of 
the built environcent, by the community and its citizens, can' contri- 
'bute to processes which result in greater safety from crime and, 
often, enhanced well-being and quality o^ life. 

The program is, as such, not "edncationel" in the strictest sense. 
However, by dissemination of our findings we can be said to be 
engaged in "teaching'' citizens, designers, public officials, criminal 
justice personnel, and others .what w^ have ^learned .about the cr^tion 
and m^ntenance of safer environments. The implications of this 
activi'^y, primarily at the local level, may over time be considerable, 
\ 

One maj^r research and dissemination area concerns the collective* 
responsfbility of citizens in the interests of more secure epviron- 
ment^ , Weare trying to educate- citizens about the impbrtance of 
tbeir effective participation and cooperation in the following areas: 

,1, ?ri>mpt and acctxrate rep'orting 6f witnessed crimes in 
' proWess, tim^i?<(Land accurate reporting of victimization 
experiences^ and^^llingness to serve as witnesses in 
judiiial proceedings, 

2, Assummg guardianship over eac^other's property and 
neighborhood through informal hoXise-watch effo'rts and 
surveillance, as well as more organized citizen patrol 
efforts ,\ 

3, Reducing citizen tolerance of such crimes^^ shbplifting, 
fraud-, ana purchase of stolen goods. 

We hope through these efforts to increase the citizen^^ sense of collec- 
tive control over f'orces affecting the safety of their neighborhoods 
and communities* - 
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Another major research area concerns the individual resp'onsibility 
of citizens ''to increase their safety and security. Research-based - 
Information we have disseminated includes the following: 

Iv More effective ways for the- policeNtci^develop and obtain 
compliance with recommendations baseH" on security inspec- 
tions of- residential and commercial property. 

2. Quides for citizen evaluation of^-their own residential 
and comiqercial property, and correction o# security weak- 
nesses in construction, hardware, landscaping, and in Dhe 
patterns -of use of various facilities. 

3. Guides for* the most effect iv.e use of alarm systems and 
private security services. 

^ 4.- Developing citizen ability to identity, 'and avoid, hazardous 
locations and situations in the environnJ^nt . 

5. Developing citizen awareness of the operations of offenders 
'(e.g., burglars, rapists) so that "^hey can employ the most 
effective counter-strategies . 

Thes^'Vf forts aim at increasing the environmental competence of the 
individual and, thereby, his ability to keep fear and behavioral 
alteration within the bounds of reality and erf ectiveness. 

* Another major research area attempts to increase the understanding 
of city officials, environmental designers and property managers ^ 
about the manner in which their actions and ^decisions can lead to 
safer environments. Our dissemination in this area has included the 
following: ' • • 

1. How basic planning decisions concerning the location, size, 
and population fixture of residential developments can 
affect safety and'livability. 

« 

• * 2. How site plans and biiilding interior plans can influence^ 
the safety of these environments. 

3. How proper environmental design can maKe collective 'citizen 
security efforts both more likely and more effective. 

^ 4. Hoy the proper ciesign and use of neighborhood streets, build- 
ings/ and public faollHtiesJcan lead to greater cohesfveness 
and, less threat from "outsiders." 



5. How to promote security through the effective use of such 
public services as street lighting and the location and 
pattern o'f public transportation systems. 

^6• How proper scheduling and operations; combined with minimal 
remodeling', cap lead to safer and pleasant^r schoql facili- 
ties. 
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These efforts are expected to have an immediate impact on c^irrent 
practice in the area and, perhaps more importantly, also to influence 
education 'and training of future professionals in the area. , . 

■ \ ■ ' ■ ■ 

Our publications are listed below. Readers desiring a more compre- 
hensive listing and a periodic update should request LEAA -form 
1431/2 from the National Criminal Justi.ce Reference Service or 
sHbuld request "User's Guide to NCJRS" for a full listing of other 
services available. 

Our future plans related to environmental education efforts involve 
, strengthening and refining the research base in- the"" areas referred 
to above, and to disseminating our .findings as appropriate. 

> ■ ' • . 

Current Comnunity Crine Prevention Publications * - 

' Many of the following reports can be purchased from the Government 
' Printing Office. All orders to GPO shoulj^ be" prepa'id and "ilicTDtfe. tije ^ ^ 
stO(ik nunber. Please nail dj-recrly to Superintendent of Doci:n:ents, 
U.S. Govemment: Printins Office, Was'nington, B.C. 20^^02. Where noted_, 
single cc^pies of reports "are a^vailable fron the National CrAii^^vai:^ 
' Justice Reference Service (NCJRS), Bpx 6000, Rockville, Haryland 20850. 

, ^. -D^sign Guide. for Improving Residential Security ^ 
CPO Stock Number: 2300-00251. 



- DesigiT Guidelines for Creating Defensible Space 
GPO^Stock Number: 027-000-00395-8 
'Price: $2.95 (available from NCJRS^ 

- Architectural Design for Crime Prevention 
GPO Stock Number: 027-000-00161-1 
Price: $2.95 (available from NCJRS) 



'Citizen Crime Reporting? Projects' — National Evaluation 
Program — Phase I Summary Report (available from NCJRS) 



izen Patrol Projects — National Evaluation Program — 
■ Phase 1 Summary Report (available from NCJRS) 

-Crime Prg^^^^ntion Security Surveys — National Evaluation 
Program — Phase I Summary Report (available from NCJRS) 

-Operation Identification Projects — Assessment of 
Effectiveness — National Evaluat^ion Program — Phase I 
SummaAry Report (available from NCJRS) 

-Victims and Witnesses: Their Experiences with Crime 



and> the Criminal Justice System 
GPO 'Stock Number: 027-000-005-.35-7 
Price: $1.00 Cavailable from NCJRS) 
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-Forcible Rape; A National Survey of the Responses 
by Pros'ecutors 

GPQ Stock Number: 027T000-00i49«l 
Price: $1.50 (available from NCJRS) 

) 

-Forcible Rape: A National Survey of the Responses 
by Police , ^ 

GPO Stock Nmaber: 027~00D-00A50^4 ' * • 

Price: $l.gO (available from NCJRS) 

-Lav^ fen for cement Standards Prog;ram: Physical 
Security of Dpor .Assemblies and Cdnponents V 
Q?0 Stock Number: 02-7-000-00402-4 
Price: $1.00 ^ ' ' 

T — Submitted by: 



Blair G. Ewing 
Deputy Director 
' (202) 376-3606 ' 



November 3, 1977 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 



200 Constitution Avenue^ NW 
Washington, DC 20220 
(202) 523-8165 

The purpose of' the Department of Labor is to foster, vro^^te, and develop 
the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, ar,d to advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment. In carrying out this nission, tfie Department administers 
more than 230 Federal labor larjs guaranteeing workePs ^ rights to safe 
and healthful working conditions, a minimum hourly wage and overtime 
pay, freedom from employment discrimination, unemployment insurand^^ 
(Md workers^ compensation. p(e Department also protects .workers* pen- 
8von rights; sponsors job Gaining programs; helps worl^rs find jobs;^ / 
works to strengthen free <2ollectiv^ oar^^id^ng; and keeps track of 
changes in emplo-jment, prices, and ovh^r national economic measurements. 
As the Department seeks to assist allAAmerieans who need and want to 
work,, special efforts are made to meeK the -unique job market problems 
of older workers, youths, minority group members, women, the handi- 
capped, and -other groups. , ^/ 

The Department of Labor, ninth executive department, was created by act 
approved March 4,^ 2923 (37 Stat. 736; 5 U.S.C. 612). A Bureau of Labor . 
was first created by Congress in 2884 under the Interior Department. 
The Bureau of Labor later became independent as a Department of Labor 
without^ executive rank. It again returned to bureau status in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor which was created by act of February 
14^ 2903 (32 Stat. 827; 5 U.S.C. 592)\ ^ ' 

The Office of Comprehensive Employment Development Programs (OCSD) pro- 
vides leadership in the development and improvement of nationwide work 
and training programs and delix>ery systems which wilt provide work 
training and work experience opportunities' for dis'adv^taged^ imemvloy^dj 
and underemployed persom. The OCED has major responsibility for €.mple- 
wentation offthe Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) of 
1973 and the Work Incentive Program ^(WBl) . 

Under CETA^ the Secretary' of Labor makes block grants to about 444 .State 
and local units of government^ the prime sponsors under^ the act. Prime 
sponsors identify employment and 'training needs in their jareas and plan' 
and provide the job training and other services required to meet those 
needs. ^ The various types* of programs^ such as Institutional T^aining^ 
On-^the-Job Training^ Operation Mainstream^ Neighborhood Youth^Corps, 
and the Concentrated ^Employment Program^ may be provided by prime 
sponsors from their CETA grant's. The goal of the programs provided 
under CETA is to encourage and develop the employment potential of dis- 
advantaged^ unemployed^ and underemployed individuals to enable them * 
to bec'ome self-sufficient^ contributing participants in the economy. 




^ V . ■ . 

CETA provides for services at th^ State and local level J title I), for 
public service programs (title 11)^ for national programs (title III) ^ 
for a special program for disadvantaged youth. Job Corps (title IV) , 
'and for emergency public service jobs (title VJ).^ ^ 

Many individuals erpployed. under CETA are involved in environmental 
education activiti'^s,' though environmental education, per se, is not . 
a specific objecti\)e ef the CETA^ program. j 

— Excepted and modified from: 



, 1977/78 United States Govemmhnt 
Manual^ pp. S58 ff. '^t ^""^ 
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AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DByELOPMENT 

DeTpaS^tment ''of State * . 

320 Ttj)entyrFirsi^ Street^ NW ^ • ^ ' 

Washington^ DC 20522 • * 

t 

« t . . 

An example ort one innovative ^techn'ique of education involving Agency 

for International Developm'ent (AID) is the October 1977 conference/ ^ 

workshop under. the auspices of the Mohonk Trust involving private 

voluntary or^ganizations (i.e., Catholic Relief Services, /CAI^, Lutheran 

World Relief, etc.) and International Environmental Org^lzations (NRDC, 

Sierra Club, EDF, etc.) to develop a mutual understanding of issues and 

conditibns of development. Hopefuliy these groups wicn apparent differ- ^ 

ing goals will leaVn from each other through discussion of, environment 

and development i^ues and case studies.- We expect this to be one of 

a series of sessions between the two types of * organizat;Lons and hope. 

that it will lead to an ^identification of areas where they may be of 

mutual support to"^ne anothej in -the cofiduct of each grqjip's. goals. 

To effectively carry out the policy of worjcing with host country offi- 
cials in the joint environmental analysis of AID|s sponsored activities, ' 
it is necessary to ensure that the involved AID officials are know- \ 
ledgeable of and conversant on enviromnentaL issues," To this end, thei 
Agency has iti- the past hefo" a *series of semiiiars aim^d at upgradiag; ^ 
skills of both top level decision makers (through the Brookings Institute) 
and the Agency's engitjeering profession (the North. Carolina .Training ,^ 
Program for Engineers). A new training activity for AID'missioij per- 
sonnel concerned with environmental areas is planned for January anH 
March 1^978 1 The curricultnn being developed by Clark University will 
include basics of environment and development issue^, case studies, 
techniques .of- analysis, ciesign of mitigating programs 'and evaluation 
of mean^ to enhance the understanding of host country personnel. Ini- 
tially two courses of two-week duration each will be held on the campus 
of Clark University, "fhe course content*^ will be developed in such a^ - - ^ 
way that jlt can be taken to the field for inission or host country « ^ 
perspnnel^to be incorporated as^a standing curriculum component of 
the ongoing Development Studies Program of AlD\designed to upgrade 
the skills of AID staff. ' X ' < 

An integrated or cooperative approach to assist the Agency ^s Regional 
Bureaus and Overseas Missionsfas well as the developing countries tio 
build their own capacity for 'environmeVital ^management is al&o being 
organized* The 'program will draw upon the expertise of the Federal 
Agencies with major -environmental activities — the Departmeftt of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Interior as well as the 'gnvironmental 
Protection^ Agency. The Secretariat of/ t\Ce U.S. National Committee 
for the Man and the Biosphere (USMAR) , under the auspices of the U.S. . 
National Commissi&ti for UNESCO, will serve as a cooi;4inating mechanism 
to bring* the Agencies together to work on an integrated atid cooperative 
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program of technical assistance and environmental training. AID will 
"i^rovide ^he finding to enhance the USMAB^taf f to enable the Secre- 
tariat to function in this capacity: Thle^environmental program which 
will be initiated this fiscal year will to'tal $880,000 for a tyo-year 
period an<5 will have tAe overall ,goal of enhancing the Environmental 
Assessment* capabilities of AID and the developihg countries which we 
assist* ^ The prograift wlU."" include: 



—^analysis of AID recipient country institutic^Aal capability for 
* environmentaj^ protection and natural resource management • 

" — evaluatioft of typical AID activities and the* development of 
information and program iesign criteria to^nsur^ environ- 
mental soundness. ' ^ ' ^ 

— ^ investigation of cooperative* environmental approaches with 
other international -development agencies*. 

- — design and implementation of a multi-faceted prptotype train- 
ing program for developing countries* participants. 

is. cooperative and \Lntegrated approach will increase effectiveness 
the U.S. .Development Assistance Program and broaden the scope of 
US MAB efforts. , ' " - 

- ^ . * * 

inning in 1973, AID has sponsored three intensive courses in the 
ivironmental aspects of, industrial development for policymakers, 
planners and educators in the less developed countries.. Emphasis has 
been placed on the methods and techniques of assessing environmental 
impacts and means of considering alternative approaches to pollution"* 
control of various types of industry typical of that found in develop— 
'ing countries. Shortened versions of this program have bee,n and 
continue to be taken abroad, permitting additional host country decision 
makers, to be familiarized with the issues of the environment and indus- 
tr^.al development. Two oversesfs seminars have been completed this 
month, one in Alexandria, Egypt And one in Accra, Uhana. Another is 
planned in ttie ne^ future for Nairobi, Kenya. The' end result of this 
activity will be a packaged course (outline and ma^rials) ti^hich the 
U.S. plans to make available to tINEP and any other 'ihterested inter- 
national or national ^organization. 

AID als<3 sponsored through a five-year grant^a program^ to strengthep 
the ability of the , University of Arizona to provide technical assis- 
t^ance in the planning and management s^f natural resources in arid or 
semi-atid regions of developing countries. The program and knowledge 
that> have stemmed from the initial grant have been of great benefit 
to the arid regions erf the world. The knowledge that has been gathered 
has been shared most recently at t\\e, UNEP Desertification Conference 
^-helli in September of this year. 
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A spinoff of this grant will be^the establishment 'bf an Arid Lands 
Information System at th<| University of Arizona; AID has financially 
' is$is,ted other institutions of higher learning to strengthen ^heir 
.l^rograms and overall capabilities to assist the developing countries, 
jese have included, in addition" to the University 'of North Carolina 
Univ^rsfty 6f Arizona, the following:' 

Jniyersity of California (arid lands, water, pesticides); 
^a^ 'State (arid lands and water) ; 
Cdlorado State University (rangeland and water); 
University of Oklahoma (low c^st water and wastewater treatment 

devices) ; ^ 
Clar^University (environment and development' issues) • 

Other special educational materials developed under AID- sponsorship 
include: 

1, A manual on industrial pollution'^cont^oJ, prepared by Ralph 
Stone. ^ 

2. Three environmejital guidelines manuals on problems associated 
with rapid urbanization, the building of large reservoirs and 
pollution of coastal zones from oil and other contaminants, 
prepared by the Smithsonian Institution, 

Submitted by: * 

Albert C, Print z, Jr, 
Environmental Affairs Coordinator 
(202) 235-^9035 



•October 1977 . . . 
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DIRECTORATE FOR UNESCO AFFAIRS 



Bureau of International Organisation Affaire 
Department of State 
Washington^ DC 20520 



The primary responsibility of this directorate is the development, 
articulation and implementation of the United States Government's 
poiicy tot/ard the United Nations Educational, Scientific arto Cultural 
Organization. It operates linder the direct ^supervision of CTie Deputy 
* Assistant Secretary for Hura^n Rights and Social Affairs of the Bureau' 
of International /Organization ^ Affairs. Jt wor^:s closely with the ^ 
U» S. National Commission for UNESCO and the U.S. Permanent Delegation 
to UNESCO located at UNESCO headquarters in Paris. 4, 

/ . ^ i ^ 

The United States,, as* a charter member of UNESCO, has ^een an active 
participant ove.^ the years, continually trying to assist' the Organiza- 
tion develop arid implement programs, in the areas of its competencfe ^ 
that further "iiiVternational cooperation and understanding. This has 
certainly beea,'the case with, environmental education, a relatively 
new under takir^g' for the Organization and the whole UN system. The 
United States ('pas ^contributed- significantly to the development of 
this program through the service of its citizens on the Secretariat, 
the participation oftexperts on programs of conferences and, more 
recently, through the direct: in\^olvement of an official U. S. dele- 
^ gation at the,^ Intergovernmental Conference on Environmental Education 
held at Tbili/si in the USSR which w^s sponsored by UNESCO and the 
UN Environme^ntal Program* 

• . / ' ^ ' ' ^ 

The Department of State, in developing policies pertaining to the 
environm^tal education program of UNESCO, has worked 'closely with 
the Environmental Education Sub-Committee of the Federal Interagency 
Committee bn Education to assure maximum involvemeht of all interested 
government /a"gencies. This has proved an effective device for * 
developing /a coordinated government position and, through it, many 
interested'/ organizations of fhe private sector. 

^ 'l J ' - ' 

In conclusion, it is becoi^jii)^ increasingly evident that environmental 
education] like all programs concerned with environmental issues, has 
dn international, global dimen^on. Thus^ it is clearly in the national 
interest jof the United States to work through and with 'international 
organizations such as UNESCO and UNEP to develop cooperation in this 
field. ' . «9 
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' Submitted by: 



Januafy 13, 1978 



Frederick H. Lawton . 
Educat^Lon Officer 
(202)632-1156 



V. S. NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNk^CO . 



Department of State 
Washington^ DC 20520 



The mandate of the U, S. National Commission for UNESCO i^s to provide 
liaispn_;>etween the United Nations Educat4-onal, Scientif^ic and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) and the national non-governmental organizations 
active in these areas, and also to advise the U, S, government on 
its participation in UNESCO, -The' Commission is involved in a small 
way in national and international program activities in these areas 
when tt determines it can play a catalytic role in stimulating 
activity in an area. 

The U* S* has,^both in UNESCO and through other^^s'titutions , taken 
the initiative in environmental education (EE), and the S, 
National Comnjission has been a part of this effort. 

We have solicited the views of» environmental educators in the U, S* 
in preparation of U, S, government positions taken 'at UNESCO to further 
its EE program and haiif) assisted with staff and othef resources iA 
sponsoring the EE Institute- at Chautauqua's Education Week in 1976, 
in the holding of that UNESCO. North American Regional Seminar on E^, 
the publication of the Report of that^"* Seminar , and U. S* participation 
in the UNESCO European Regibnal Seminar on EE. The U, S, National" 
Commission was actively involved in preparation of positions takeri * 
at the UNESCO Intergovernmental Conference on EE held ixi Tbilisi 
in October T^T?* ^ :v 

There are currently no Commission prograp monies budgeted for EE 
for the ^poming fiscal year, but the Commission will* continue its 
interest -^in ywESCO^s environmental education program. 

Submitted by: , • ' 

- . • Carol A. Colloton » 

- - ' ' > ^ Education Officer 

(202)632-2750 ^ ' 



November 10, 1977 / 
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FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 



Department of Transportation 
800 Independence Avenue^ SW , 
Washington^ DC 20^91 



The mission of .the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) is' to regulat 
civil aviation av^d provide for the safe and efficient utilization 
of the nation's airspace. Basic responsibilities include: operation 
and maintenance of th^ world's largest and most advanced air 
traffic control and air , navigation system, &ertificatit)n* of aircr|||ft 
and airmen, certif icat^.on of airpoxts and administering of aii;por,t 
aid, making the airplane compatible with the environment, and civil 
aviation security. , , ' 

The Federal Aviation Administration is committed to the development,'^ 
evaluation, and execution of feasible programs designed to identify 
and minimize ^negative effects attributable to the air transportation, 
system (noise, air, *and water pollution, and land use activities)'. 
Program consists of four major task areas: * ' >^ 

a. Policies and Procedures i?or Considering Environmental 
Impacts, . ' , ' ^ \ ^> ' ^ . ' . 

b. Noise Reduction and Control, " , ' ' • ^ 

c. Air Pollution and Control, : 
'♦d. Land Use Compatibility. * i * ' 

Levels of Involvement: FAA*works with the* general public, with 
officials at national, regional, state and local I'evels,' and with ^ 
private industry in programs designed to achieve policy established ' 
by EPA a^id CEQ. Internally, FAA develops guidelines , "policy and , 
operating" Criteria consistent with its generaL mission,. 

FAA Is developing means to cr^t^ awareness ^and qooperatlon of the^* v 
general public 'of programs designed ttt improve the human environ- 
ment. . ♦ * ^ *^ ' 

For persons wishing further information on FAA's involvement, the 
.publication "The Federal Aviation Administration's Five-Year 
Environmental Plan 1976-1960" r^y be obtained -from the Federal 
A'ifiia't ion 'Administration. | 

Submitted by: 



Mary Jo Oliver 

Aviation ^Education Programs 
^Office of General Aviatioq 
n202)426--3712 



November 29, 1977. ^ lOS 
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fede:b[aL highway administration 



Department of Transportation 
400 Seventh Avenue^ SW 
Washington, DC 20^0 
(202) 426'05'39 ' ' • 



The FedergX Highway Administration became a component of the Depart- . 
ment of Transportation pursuant to the Department of' Transportation 
Act (80 Stat:' 932). It caPries out ^ the highway^ transportation pm- 
grams of the Department of Transportation under pertinent legislation 
or provisions of law cited 'in ^Section 6(a) of the act.' 

The Federal Highway Administration encompasses highway transportation 
in its broadest scope^ seeking to coordinate highways with other modes 
of transportation to achieve the most effective balance of transporta- 
tion systems and facilities under cohesive Federal tr^sportation 
policies as contemplated by the act. 

The Federal Highway Administration is concerned with the total oper- 
ation and environment of the highway systems j with particular emphasi*s 
on improvement of highway -oriented aspects of highway safety. 

Among its activities^ the Federal Highway A(^ministration coordinates 
a wide-ranging research and development program directed toward the 
problems ^pf traffic congestion; street and highway safety ; ^effective 
^sign and reduced construction and maintenance costs^ co^ social^ 
econon^c^ and environmental impact of highway transportation. 

— Excerpted and modified from: 



1977/78 United States Government 
Manual^ pp. 417-'419. 
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ACTION 



806 Connecticut Avenue, ffW 
Washing ton J DC 20 52 5 



The mission af ^«cCTi6^Hls^ -t0-Tnc*1^^ 

home and abroad to change the condftions that deny fulfillment of ^ human 
needs by calling^ on the best and most creative instincts of the human 
spirit. ^ ^ " - 

At home, the enabling legislat iofi for ACTION, the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act of 1973, states that the purpose of all the component 
programs comprising the Act is to strengthen and supplement efforts 
to eliminate poverty and poverty-related human, social and environ- 
mental problems in -the United States. 

Abroad, the Peace Corps Act of 1961, as amended, states that its 
purpose is to help meet the needs for trained manpower, and to help 
promote a better understanding of the American people on the part of 
peoples/ served and a better understanding of other peoples on the part 
of the American people. However, it makes no reference to the environ- 
ment as a programmatic focus. 

^ACTION has no specific ^program which concentrates on environmental 
education. The programmatic focus of a project sponsor supported 
by action's funds is left to the discretion of the sponsor, 
action's funds are devoted to the recruitment, training and place- 
ment of volunteers with project sponsors in ^^the United States and 
host country agencies in developing nations, as well as to provide 
administrative support for sponsors. 

At present, five of ACTION'S programs have sponsors working in the 
area of the environment* These programs are Volunteers In Service 
to America (VISTA), Retired Senior Volunteer Program (RSVPj , Peace ~ 
Corps, University Year for ACTION (UYA) and the Youth Challenge 
Program (YCP) . Each of these programs will be treated separately, 
below. " - 



Volunteers in Service to America 

VISTA Volunteers perform a variety of services and act as cat^^^ts 
for local community involvement in a wide variety of program areas 
selected by local sponsors. ^Environmental activities include 
education in energy-saving methods ^d in legal action against 
major agents of pollution that affect the health of people living 
in poverty neighborhoods. In Fiscal Years (FY) 1977 and 1978, 
VISTA donated 91 volunteers each year (of its 3,965 and 4,825 vol- 
unteers, respectively) to enetgy conservation and environmental pro- 
tection activities. 
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For FY 1979, V^ISTA will increase the total number of volunteers 
•assigned to these activities to 250, with 20 volunteers assigned 
specifically to the area of environmental protection and pollution 
control, 

s 

Funding for potential project sponsors caYi be obtained through 
the ACTION Statfe' Program Director assigned to each state by sub- 
mitting a project proposal for using volunteers. Given ACTION'S 
intent to expand the number of volunteers devoted to energy and 
environmental activities in FY 1979 there exists a limited number of 
of new volunteer slots for which new sponsors may apply, 

g^ace Corps 

The educational technique employed by the Peace Corps in the area 
of environment, takes the form of>^orking with host country nationals 
in developing nations in forest, park and watershed management, 
control of air and water pollution, wildlife conservation, soil 
conservation^ and methane gas production. The number of volunteer' 
years devoted to these activities in FY 1977 and 1978 is 236 and 261,^ 
respectively. In FY 1979, the number of volunteer years is projected 
to be 276, Similarly, the corresponding number of the Peace Corps 
Trainees was 177 and 137, respectively, for FY 1977 and 1978, The 
ndmber of environmental Trainees projected for FY 1979 is 122, 

Retired SeniorWolunteer Program 

The Retired Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP) provides voluateers on 
a par^t-time basis, usually four hours per week, and th'ese volunteers 
* are given a meal and transportation in exchange for their service , 
In mid-Au^st of this year, 102 of the RSVP project sponsors (a 
15 per cent sample) were polled to determine in which activities 
volunteers were engaged. From that poll it was projected that 
52,117 volunteer hours were devoted to environmental protection/ 
pollution control and 63,698 volunteer hours for forest support 
services out of a total of 4(1,353,660 volunteer hours devoted to 
all RSVP activities, 

j^The teaching of energy conservation is only one of a number of 
areas comprising environmental protection/pollution control. For 
FY 1979, these activities will continue to consume less than 1 
percent 6f R§VP's efforts. 

As is the case with VISTA, potential project sponsors may contact • 
the ACTION State Program Director assigned to each state, ^ 
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University Year for ACTION 



The University Year for ACTION (UYA) Program is designed to give 
•college student volunteers the opportunity to provide service on 
a full-time, full-year basis for one year and to receive academic 
credit for these services. Currently there are approximately 115 
UYA Volunteer working In the area of the environment. These volun- 
teers are serving in tb^ following areas: iwater contamination^ 
detection and ay,Qtidance, housing weatherization, development of a 
community park, 'construction projects, environmental quality, flood 
relief assist^ce, improvement of public facilities, collection of 
information for solid waste systems, development of a new water- 
testing procedure, environmental protection, and architectural and 
cotumunity planning. ^ 

While environmental education is not listed as a specific program 
focus for UYA, it is considered rto be an integral part of the 
activities in the various areas. 



Youth Challege Program 

The Youth Challenge Program (YCP) was started in FY 1976. It 
is designed to giving young people, ages 14-21, the opportunity to 
provide services, on a part-time basis, to poverty communities 
across the United States. At i)resent, approximately 100 of the 
4,000 YCP volunteers are performing the following environmental 
activities: school and community beautif ication, winterization, 
home .maintenance, cleaning up communities^ and construction projects. 

Activities in the Private Sector, Supported by ACTION 

The National Centet for Voluntary Action in Washington, D.C., was, 
until recently, funded by ACTION. One of its prinicipal activities 
is the development and dissemination of information to the voluntary 
community. As a result they have a portfolio (No. Fourteen) of 
materials on environmental education including a list of films, sources 
of literature and a variety of project models. 
» « 

Future Plans 

Because ACTION responds to requests submitted by potential project 
sponsors in the local community and the fact that the term "environ- 
ment" is so far-reaching, future activities will depend largely 
upon the initiative of local sponsors and their perception of, 
and responsiveness to the energy crisis. 

The only otRer area in environmental education which may receive 
some attention in ACTION will be the development of a "how-to" 
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manual' in 'the area of the environment. As ACTION increases its 
efforts to evaluate programs , this type of information will be 
'generated and pomp J,led into manuals for use by sponsors and any 
other type of b^ganization which could make use of thlem. 

^ ... ' \* — Submitted by: 

f ^ / * David Gurr 

\ . . ^-^ ^ ' Policy Analyst 

. ' * Office of Policy and Planning 

(202) 254-8648 



December 13, 1977 



APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 

Public Affairs Office ' ■ ' . 

1666 Connecticut Avenue, UW 
Washington, DC 20235 
' (202) 673-7869 , . 

rfee Appalachian Regional Cormission is a Federal-^ate goverwrikntal 
agency concerned with the economic^ physical^ and social develop- 
ment of the 13-State Appalachian region, which includes ports of 
Alabama^ Georgia^ Kentucky, r4aryland, Mississippi, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vit'ginia, . 
and all Qf West Virginia. The comprehensive ^goals of the Cormission 
are to provide the people of AppdLachia with the health and skylls 
they need to compete 'for opportunities and to develop a self- 
sustaining economy coad environment capable of supporting a popula- 
tion with rising, in'co^^.es and standards of living and increasing 
employment opportyriities : To' accomplish this task^ the Commission 
hah concentrated on areas of development in which there remain ^great 
needs throughout the region: . commcnity development ar^ housing, 
education, the environment , ^health and child development, industrial 
development and management, tourism, and transportation. 

The Appalachian Regional Cormission was created to develop plans and 
programs authorised under the Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965 (7V Stat. 5; 40 U.S.C. App. 1) . ^ ' ' 

The Commission consists of the Governors (or therir representatives) 
of the 12 Appalachian States, and a permanent Federal Cochairman 
appointed by the President with the advice' and consent of the Senate. 
The State members elect an Appalachian Governor to 'serroe as State 
Cochairman. This position rotates every year. . ' 

The Appalachian Regional Corrmission has supported a number of envi- 
ronmental education activities throughout its region, generally 
falling in the categories of: Curriculum Development '(prirmry and 
secondary) ^ higher education teacher training, adult edtccation, 
" career building, joint programs with the private sector, and public 

information in environmental education. ' ^ , , , 

O 

— Excerpted and modified from: 

1977/78 United States Government 
Manualy pp. 465-467. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES ADMIN^TRATION"^ 



1200 'Nineteenth Street^ NW ^ 
Washington^ DC 20506 



The Community Services Administration (CSA) does not have an environ 
mental el^u^:ation section. Therefore, ' no funds have been made 
available in this category. . y 

However, consumer education on utility rate structures and reform 
and on alternative energy technologies is an integral part oft;, our 
energy program* Below is a list, organized by region and state, 
detailing to some extent CSA efforts in this area. 



R EGION I 

i — I — 

A, VERMONT - 

The Vermont SEOO is organizing ways in which low income people will 
be involved in an effort to control energy prices and f o influence 
consumer energy issues. The. SEOO is also conducting public- work- 
shops on energy conservation and publishes fuel saving tips,;' 

B, MASSACHUSETTS 

The Massachusetts SEOO prepares "anH distributes consumer education 
materials, does legal research and intervenes in 'rate design cases ' 
and certain rate increaffees. The SEOO also performs a liasion ^ 
function "between advocacy and consumer education organizations and 
local CAAst Jhe SEOO also plans to produce educational material >^ 
on alternative/ energy sources and conduct public workshops on; ' 
building solar window-box collectors^ and on wind power. 

The New Eilgland Farm Workers' Council, Inc. (located in Springfield, 
MA) provides energy conservation informational and^ucat^il "\ 
materials to target coir&nunities as well as establishing and main-^ 
taining ao energy resource library. 4:'^ 

C, NEW HAMPSHIRE * * * % 

The Belkpop-Merrimack Counl^^s CAP, Inc.' is engaged in specific 
training of outreach workers in ..how to analyze a low income family's 
energy expenditures and how to communicate the results t,o the 
family so that they can cyt down on their heating requirements, and 
bills. - . , . • " . - 
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' MAINE 

Tie Maine Division of Community Services is sponsoring special 
workshops in the field of energy conservation and is expanding its 
existing' energy libraries*. 

CONNECTICUT 



JIhe«-C<>nneet4ettt-"9^ voice for low income 

people in utility* and fuel rate structuring and provides education 
and training in energy conservation techniques for CAA personnel ' 
which^will be transmitted to low income families • 

REGION II 

A. NEW- YORK 

The New Yoxk SEOO has a program of comprehensive ener'j^y conservation 
and alternative energy technologies education which includes the use 
of vid^; film, the use o L a traveling energy resource ^and education 
van 'and the development 0^ a public school ^energy curriculufn, 

NEW JERSEY " * 

The New Jersey SEOO will continue the Energy Conservation Seminars 
and will develop a Mobil Resource Center which will provide consumer 
energy education information services and will use film, video; 
literature and demonstrations of energy conservation devices, 

C, PUERTO RICO t « 

The Puerto Rico Department of Consumer Affairs will fund a non- 
governmental consumer organization v/hich will provide energy education 
and legal assistance to the poo^r. 



The Puerto Ri^vo Community Actioi^ Agency provides energy conservation 
'education, and conducts a seminar on solar water heating techti^logy 
which will provide high school students with vocational training. 

*D, VIRGIN ISLANDS ^ * 

The Virgin Islands SEOO and CAP will establish a central energy 
conservation library and will distribute pamphlets and films 
demonstrating commercial and home-made energy saving devices. 
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REGION III 



A, DELAWARE 



lia l^nterlteation 'program will continue to act as an 

for qie :^^t and elderly on energy matters. The Virginia 



The Delaware SEOO will continue the development of educational 
programs to supplement 'local consumer^ education programs. 

*3T^TSTR1CT ' W^CDnJHBTA ^ 

The^ United Planning Organizations ^ill develop printed and audio^ 
visual materials 'which will depict energy conservation measures, 
and will utilize public service time on television and radio to 
promote energy conservation.^ U.P.O. will also . coordinate efforts with 
other public and private sector eroups involved in energy conserva- 
tion in the Metropolitan D.OJI jlfta. 

C. VIRGINIA ' i'^ 

The Virginia 

advocate f oi ^ ^ ^ _ __ 

SEOO will cont4jiif^to develop films, slide-shows knd other educa- 
tion^VmaterTals on conservation. These efforts are .being 
coordinated with other state and private agencies and interest 
groyps. The SEOO will also maintain its energy library and#assist 
local communities in conducting consumer education workshops on 
energy matters as well as develop materials that cai) Be used by 
other states in the region. 



REGION IV 



A. ALABAMA 

The Alabama SEOO is involved in coordinating and giving statewide 
direction to the CAAs -which have consumer information and advocacy 
programs, so that these programs "can have a more effective impact 
in their areas. The SEOO also wants to insure that the interests 
of the poor are as adequately represented in public proceedings 
involving energy policiers 'a-nd utility rate^ structures as are the 
utility companies and other classes of utility users. 

B. NORTH CAROLINA 

North Carolina has a program to provide consumer education including 
information on alternative energy technologies and on other federal 
programs that might be utilized by the poor. North Carolina also 
provides advocacy for the poor in utility ref oi^n 'cases : 
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C. SOUTH, CAROLINA ^ ^ " 

The local CAAs are involved in consumer education^\rojects to inform 
.th^ poQ^r of ' energy conservation measures that they bay take to con-- 
serve energy'^and^rediice their. energy requirements and ^costs. 

6. GEORGIA V ' 



Seveivteen of Georgia's local CAAs provide consumer education, infor- 
mation, and legal assistance services. 

E. KENTUCKY -^-'^ , ' . * 

;^leveil^ of Kentucky's local CAAs provide consumer information, educa- 
'tion, and legal assistance programs. 

F. MISSISSIPPI '-^ ^ * 

Eleven of Mississippi's local CAAs provide consumer education, infor- 
mation, and legal assistance services to the poor. * ^ ^ ^ ' 

G. TENNESSEE ^ • . ' ' 

fa, » 

All of Tennessee's local CAAs provide consumer education services. 

- ^ V- ■ . 

REGION 

« * ■ 

A. ILLINOIS . ''^ 

The Illinois SEOO has a training program for its^CAAs On consumer 
education and' information. This program includes training on con- 
servation techniques, understanding rate structures ar^d utility 
commissions, how to organize and "advocate' for rate" structure change, 
and information on alternative energy technologies? 

B. INDIANA ■ ' • " 

The Indiana CSA office has plans to support at te^t one^ grantee ifi 
establishing an Energy Consumers AwarenessVEducation Program that, 
can be used by all of Indiana's CAAs for the education of consumers 
in the^ state. 

/ ^ ^ 

G. MICHIGAN ^ . . . 

Six of Michigan's local CAAs are currently providing consumer energy 
education services in the form of libraries, seminars and demonstra- 
tions of energy conservation ^techniques and devices as well as 
providing advocacy for the pc|or in utility reform cases/ ^ (, 
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MINNESOTA . 



In addition to the normal consumer education and assistance provided 
by Minnesota's local CAAs, the Hinuesota SEOO will lead an effort to 
analyze and advocate with regard to utility rate structures for low- 



income consumers. 



E. WISCONSIN ' ' ^^^^^^^^ 



The Milwaukee Social Development Commission is undertaking a project 
on utility rate reform. 



REGION VI , , • 

A. " ARKANSAS ' . . 

The Arkansas Division of Human Relations disseminates energy conser- <^ 
vat ion material and conducts energy conservation education programs. 
They are also seeking active representation of the poor on policy- 
making boards governing energy policies and utility r^te structures. 
In addition, Arkansas has a joint research and demonstration project* 
with Louisiana which deals with consumer education and energy conser- 
vation. 



B. LOUISIANA , 

The Louisiana Consumer's League Inc. has an ongoing program in its 
second year of advocacy for consumers in rate cases, giving tes-timony 
before .utility boards and providing consumer educa,tion. 



REGION VII 



A. 'IOWA ' • 

Four of Iowa '^^v CAAs are providing consumer education services. The 
main t^irust is to appraise the poor and elderly on how they can maxi- 
mize the buying power. of their fuel and utility dollar. This will be 
accomplished through personal contac^'t, printed information and public 
workshops on energy, conservation. 

B. KANSAS ' • ^ ' 

Two of Kansas* CAAs are providing consumer education, information, and 
legal assistance to- the poor. " , . . 

C. NEBRASKA 

0 

Nebraska CAAs have been In a close working relationship with the State 
Office of Petroleum Allocation for the dissemination of information and 
the sponsorship of public workshops. The CAAs also have their ov)n media 
contacts and publish literature providing energy conservation information. 
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/D. MISSOURI 



\ 



Several of Missouri's CAAs provide consumers with- energy conservation 
education and information as well as providing legal advocacy for the 
poor. 



COLORADO 

One-third of Colorado's CAAs provide consumer energy conservation* 
education seri/lces to the poor. _ 

B. MONTANA ' 

The Montana SEOO provides consumer energy qonservation education and. 
information services to the poor. . ' , 

C. NORTH DAKOTA 

All but one of North Dakota's CAAs are organizing arid conducting work- 
shops on energy conservation, providing information and demonstrating 
appropriate energy technologies. In addition several county Energy 
Fairs are scheduled v/hich will provide information and demonstrations. 

D. SOUTH DAKOTA . . 

All of -South Dakota's CAAs have energy i^onservation education and legal 
assistance programs. 

E. UTAH 

Utah has public workshops on utilities and utility rate structures 
which provide information on energy conservation. 

F. WYOMING - . " , 

The Community Action of Laramie County, Incy plans workshops which will 
provide education in alternative technology as well as materials so 
that those families wfiich have had .their houses weatherized can con- 
struct their owrt energy-saving devices and the education necessary, to 
change their lifestyles in order to conserve energy. 
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. REGION IX . 

I * 

A. ARIZONA • • J ' 

Several of Arizona's CAAs and other agencies provide consumer education 
programs, including training workshops for consumers as well as provid-' 
ing legal advocacy for the poor. There is an effort underway in Arizona 
to esta blish a central informatian library open to the public. 

CALIFORNIA 

The California SEOO calls for its gtantees to conduct energy conserva- 
tion education in eacti house that is weatherized and to publicize energy 
conservation among low income communities.. The SEPO will develop a 
method for the dissemination of updated material to low income house^ 
holds and to establish a central clearinghouse for information. The 
SEOO plans eight energy conservation education workshops and fairs 
which will include demonstrations of alternative technologies. Several 
of California's CAAs plan to establish consumer edJUcat^Lon advocate teams 
and media presentations as well as the development of energy libraries. 
The Fresno County EOC will develop a series of "How-To-Books" on 
consumer advocacy and alternative sources ^f 6nergy. 

C. HAWAII \ . . ^ * 

The Hawaii SEOO^alls for a program of low income household participa- 
tion in consumer energy conservation classes. The Honolulu Community 
Action Program (HCAP) will develop a consumer outreach and education 
program to provide instruction in the benefits and limitations of _^solaf 
heating as well as iafojcm them of other" ways to lower their electric 
bills. HCAP also plans to develop a program of community awareness of 
the problems and^ causes of the energy crisis. HCAP also provided 
advocacy for the lifeline concept in an effc^rt to restructure electric ^ 
utility rates in Hawaii. * " ^ * 

D. NEVADA 

The Economic Opportunity Board of Clark* County provides all available 
consumer energy-saving publications to workmen for distribution to 
participants upon completion of weather ization of their homes. Tjxey 
will also establish a program of energy-use education utilizing their 
educational radio station by which low income persons will receive 
information to reduce energy consumption. The radio station CKCEP) 
will broadcast a minimum of three hours a' week strictly on energy 
4nd weatherization topics. A special feature of the programming is 
a call-in program through which listeners can report problems in 
terms of energy as well as report instances of energy waste which 
they witness. " > . • 

The Community Services Agency of Washoe County will conduct four energy 
conservation seminars in conjunction with Nevada ^s Public Service Com- 
mission. The seminars will focus on home* energy conservation, alterna- 
tive energy sources including demonstrations of solar greenhouses, 
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utility bill analysis and information on heafe loss and how to correct* 
it. They are also settingg»p a central library system for easy reference 
and referral on all ener^,gy^related topics. 



REGION X 

ALASKA 



The Alaska SEOO provid^es an advo<?acy. "^oice within' the, state goVetnment ^ 
for the poor in all policy matters, including energy policy Th*^* SfeOO 
also serve? a,s the focal point^for coordination and dissemination of 
energy information for citizens. The SEOO is establishing, a consumer 
education program with the State Division of Energy and Ppwer Dev^op- « 
^ment and other agencies. They will ^develop and present -materials , on ' 
consumer education and^ conservation techniques and act as a represen- 
tative of the poor. o ^ 

B. IDAHO 

The Idaho SEOO has acted as an intervenor on behalf of the poor^and 
elderly in each irate Increase Hearing brought before the Tdaho Public ■ 
Utility Commission and will continue to do so. . 

C. .OREGON ,\ > • 

Oregon hasL a Consumer Assistance Program .which provides a statewide^ 
toll-free numb&r for utility usei^ information and complaints. The ' 
Program can intervene in cases of disconnected service and. unreason- 
able deposit requirements. The Oregon Department of Energy^^prpyides 
a library on "do-it-yourself" energy conservation^'techniques, , 

D. WASHINGTON _ • - 

Thirteen of Washington's local CAAs-provide consumer education and 
alternative technology demonstration 'programs ±n Che areas that they 
serve. 

> * —Submitted by; 



. ^ ; " C. Anthony Jackson 

Director, Program Development 
(202) 254-5770 

December 13, 1977 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 



Office of Federal Activities (^?d04) 
401 M Street, S.W. . ' \ 
Washington, DC 20460 , f . . 

The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) was created in 1970 as 
an independent regulatory agency with a mission to protect and enhance 
the environment • Created through an executive .reorganization plan 
designed to consolidate certain federal government , environmental 
activities into a single agency, EPA has responsibilities falling 
into four major. Categories: 

A. Establishing and enforcing standards 

B. Conducting research and demonstration projects 

C. * Monitoring environmental pollution 

D. Assisting states and localities in establishing, maintaining 
and upgrading effective pollution abatement and control pro- 
jects. 

In pursuing these responsibilities, the most important task has been 
to arrest the spread of destructive influences on the environment and 
,to upgrade inadequate treatment, sanitation, measurement, and control 
,methods.^ ^ , ^ ' < 

. *\ " 

EPA defines environmental education as non-career-related j?e'aming in 
three basic areas: 

-on ecology and the earth's ecosystems; 

-on the relationship between humans and the earth (including 

sources and effects of pollution); and 
Tonrthe corrective steps needed to protect, humails, and ecosystems. 

The term "non-career-related" stresses that environmental education 
concepts are intended to be part of everyone's basic education, with- 
out regard to career choice. Environmental education is aimed at the 
general consumer and at primary and secondary school students. The 
purpose of such learning is' to increase awareness of th6 environment 
and to inspire a sense of individual respoAsibility for ensuring its 
preservation. 

Most of EPA'*s environmental learning programs do not fall within this 
definition. Most are career-related ^ or ^Vorkfor^ie-related", and are 
designed to ensure that the accomplishment of the Agency's legislated 
objectives in abatement and cfontrol of pollution are neither prevented 
nor constrained due to a lack of adequately trained manpower. 

In this paper we differentiate between EPA's environmental education 
programs and its programs that are workforce-related. 



The emphasis on workforce activities is consistent with the EPA 
strategy. Generally,' the Agency's rol^ is to stress planning, policy 
guidance, and assistaitie to states and localities in staffing their ' 
pollution control agencies, upgrading the skilis of their environ- 
mental employees, and developing their training ]irograms. 

Ultimately the targets at the sub-professional level are personnel 
'for the operation and maintenance of facilities such as water treat- 
ment works, sanitary landfills, disposal plants (incinerators), air 
tDonltorJ.ng equipment, and exhaust emission control devices. Also, 
there is a growing need for training in such areas as pesticides 
application, pest control management, etc. At the professional level 
the emphasis is »on upgrade training of engineers, scientists-, managers, 
and personnel involved, in enforcement of environmental standards at 
state and local levels; 

Teachers and students are primarily the recipients of EPA's environmen- 
tal education resources, even though most of the resources are provided 
to the general public. Over 75 percent of the people viewing EPA films 
are doing so in educational settings, and approximately 80 percent of 
requests for publications come from either teachers or students. Only 
the President's Environmental Merit Awards Program i^ target'ed at 
students in non-career-related learning environments, 

Workforce-Related Programs 

1. . Direct Training. EPA's Office of Air Quality Planning and Standards 
• provides technical training to personnel from state and local air- 
pollution control agencies to ensure continued technical competence 
. ' of state and local agency personnel. Technical training is also pro- 
'scided to selected personnel from the federal government and industry. . 
Self-instructional air polliition course? have been developed for 
individuals t;o use at their own convenience. The Air Pollution 
Training Institute awards certificates to individuals successfully 
completing self-instructional courses. , % ' * 

The Office of Water Program 9?^^^^^°"^ provides techni<;al and 
managerial training courses in wastewatei; treatment technbj^gy, 
water qjfality planning and management, water quality analysrs^ and 
evaluation and monitoring. Recently the Office of Water and 
Hazardous Materials has begun o£fering courses in drinking water. 

Most EPA direct training courses last about^a week and Continuing 
Education Units are awarded for the satisfactory completion of 
coprses. Besides providing classroom instruction, the training 
centers develop instructional packages, training aids, and course 
materials that can be used by state training operations. EPA'*s 
courses have a multiplier effect because many of the pctrticipants 
at EPA courses are^ins tructors from state^'and local pollution con- 
trol agencies. , . ^ * 
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Direct training activities have been hampered by a requirement 
that EPA charge tuition fees to all students attending i:he courses 
other than EPA employees. These fees have discouraged the atten- 
^ dance of sfate and local pollution control agency employees, who 
cqmprise the bulk of the classes. Recently, however, amendments 
to the Clean Air Act and the Safe Drinking Water Act have spcci-^ 
fied that tuition fees will not be charged to employees of air 
pollution and drinking water pollution^ control agencies. The 
Agency hopes to develop a uniform tuition fee policy. 

2. Academic training (training grants and fellowships). EPA issues 
fellowships in air, water supply, and water pollution control. Most 
fellowships are awarded to present or prospective employees of 
regional, state and local environnental pollution' control agencies'. 
A very limited number of special fellowships are awarded to indi- 
viduals for education in pollution control science and in 
specialty areas supporciye of pollution abatement and control 
efforts. During the academic year 1976-77, EPA awarded 130 
equivalent full-tine fellowships. 

Training grants are awarded by EPA to develop qualified personnel 
for careers related to the control of air, water, and solid waste 
pollution. Grants are awarded to assist ,in planning, implement- 
ing, and improving environmental training programs; increase the 
number of adequately trained pollupion control personnel^ and 
upgrade the level of training among state and local environmental 
control personnel. Individuals interested in participating as 
• trainees in EPA-funded training grant programs contact the appro- 
priate EPA grantee institutions. ' - 

In recent .years EPA's academic training programs have been uncer- -\ 
tain because of the feeling that free market forces would foster / 
the necessary development of university programs and would attract » 
.sufficient numbers of students to enter environmental professions. 
Although funding has been uncertair^, the prograas have continued. 

3. Grants, for workforce planning programs of states, l&ealities, and 
regions. EPA makes grants to states, localities, aad* regions to 
design and carry out programs complementing existing workforce 
development activities. In addition', the Agency awards broad . 
program grants to assist states in. developing and improving pro- 
'grams for reducing pollution. There is no statutory requirement 
that grantee agencies use this latter program to establish train- 
ing programs, but EPA regulations require that approval' programs 
contain provisions for training. Control program gtan&s are ^ * • 
administered ^hrough the EPA regional offices with "headquarters 
guidance . . a 

4. Interagency agreements. E?A*s role as a catalyst in ^o^kforce 
development is illustrated in its interagency agreements . These 
agreements utilize a blend of funds and resources from other 
agencies for the achievement of common goals. 
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Presently the Agency is managing three interagency agreements 
that have a significant impact on the nation's workforce. These 
include: 1) agreements with the U^S. Department of Agriculture 
regarding pesticide applicator training and certification; 2) 
agreements with the U.S. department of Labor promoting coopera- 
tion between training agencies and pollution coutrol agencies 
at the state and local , agencies; and 3) agreements with the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare regarding 
training in both pesticides application and automobile emissions. 

5. Special programs. EPA's Instructional Resources' Information 

.System (IRIS) was developed because of a need for • comprehensive, 
information on training resources. EPA offices have received \ 
numerous requests for this, information from educational and 
training institutions. IRIS is an . information base of materials 
relating to training of personnel in the ^elds of wastewater, 
drinking water, and pesticides.. It permits administrators to 
determine what training aids are available. In addition, it 
permits ^.nstruction^l materials developers to determine what 
materia^ls are available so they can make decisions about the 
need for development of new materials. 

EPA oftdn conducts special workshops on emerging areas of pollu- 
tion control. These workshops are announced through EPA 
regional offices and through special brochures that are mailed 
to the intended audience. Attendance is restricted in some 
' cases, depending on the nature of the workshop. 

The Agency also makes workforce forecasts on the relationship'^ 
between the available supply of tra^.ned workforce personnel and 
the contrasting demand for, specific kinds of skills in po ion 
control. These forecasts are integrated int;o the .total Agency 
planning system. 



Environmental Education 

1. Visitor C^er. EPA's .Visitor Center in Washington, D.C., gives ' 
classes almost daily, ranging from elementary through college age. 
Presentations cover what EPA is doing to' protect the environment, 
as. well as what individuals and groups can do. • Pamphlets and 
exhibits describe the causes and growth of pollution, the problems 
• confronting humans, and the technology for pollution control; The 
Visitor Center's staff conducts many of the classes, but also can 
draw on the expertise throughout the Agency for specialized presen- 
tations. In' addition, visitor centers at EPA's regional offices 
and research installations^ around the "country give classes and 
distribute educational materials. 

2» Speaker's Bureau. EPA's * Speaker Bureau in Washington, D.C., 

receives requests for speakers and. maintains a file of biograph- 
ical information on employees who can make presentations. When 
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the Speaker* s Bureau receives a request for a speaker, it finds 
an employee qualified to make the presentation and sends a 
biography to the school or other organization. Speakers have ^ 
access to EPA films, pamphlets,' decals, etc. 

3. Environmental films-^EPA films are available through Modern Talk- 
ing Picture -Service. Although films are not produced strictly 
for classroom use, they are helpful in documenting the case- for 
environmental cleanup. 

4. Pamp.hlets, decals, etc. % EPA's Public Information Center handles 
requests for information oti the environment and pollution control, 
aff well as on EPA activities. Available resources include 
career information, a glossary of Environmental terms, discus- 
sions of environmental control laws , 'suggested classroom 
activities, cploring book presentitione of environpiental problems, 

EPA's Of fice -of Federal Activities has developed a list of 
Federal Education Programs with Potential' for Providing Technical 
or Financial Assistance to Environmental Learning Activities . 
The office has prepared a similar list of federal student assis- 
tance programs. 

5. President's Environmental Merit Awards' Program. (PEMAP) . ' PEMAP 
provides recognition to primary and secondary school groups carry- 
ing out projects in educational achievement environmental 
awareness, and community services. Under the program a local 
adult supervisory group establishes' the standards for the award 
and determines which projects qualify. Students who learn abbut - 
PEMAP- and are interested in the program can write to EPA for 
information. PEMAP is EPA's only education program receiving 
budget allocations for formal, non-career-related learning. 

EEA^s statutory authority to undertake education and workforce develop- 
ment programs varies from' program to program. For example, the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act authorizes a variety of training programs, 
including grants and fellowships for professional level training; 
grants to public agencies to establish ^pilot programs to train person- 
nel in the operation and maintenance of wastewater treatment plants; 
workforce forecasting and planning; grants for the construction.«of , 
training facilities for wastewater treatment operations and m^iintenance; 
and ^related workforce development activities iri^ cooperation with other 
organisations. The Clean Air Act," as amended, mandates- a ^comprehensive 
approach to the developmeiTt of air pollution control workforce, resources 
but does not specify the kinds of personnel to be trained to the: extent 
specified in the Water Pollution Control Act. Solid waste legislation 
and drinking water legislafe^ion are also comprehensive enough to main- 
tain an emphasis on workforce development. Statutory authority in 
noise, radiation, and pestdcides, however, is more limited. The 
specific statutes are as follows. . ' , 
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Program Area 
Drinking Water 

Solid Waste - 



Public Law, Name, and .Applicable Sections 
PL 93-523 



PL 89-272 



Safe Drinking Water Act, 
Section 1442 

Solid Waste Disposal Act,. 
Sections 204 and 210 



Noise 



PL 91-512 Resource Recovery Act, 
Section 204 * 

PL 93-14 Amendment to Solid Waste 
Disposal Act 

PL 92-574 Noise Control. Act, 



Wastewater 



Air 



Pesticides 



Miscellaneous 



Section 14 

PL 92-500 Water Pollution Control Act,^ 
PL 95-217 .as amended 

Sections 7, 10 and 31 

^ PL 90-148 Clean Air Act and Amendn^ents, 

Section 103 

PL 92-516 Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodent icide Act, 
Section 23 

PL 93-203 . Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act 

Most yiaws administered by EPA peymit environmental education activities 
but do not specifically mandate them. , \ ' 

EPA^s environmental leaming^ programs are decentralized.^ The Agency 
is organizationally divided into program offices headquartered in 
Washington, b.C, and it has ten regional offices to implement programs. 
Training centers ^re located in Cincinnati, Ohio; Resear.ch' Triangle ^ 
Park, North "Carolina and Athens, %Georgia. Scattered informal learning 
activities are carried ou^ at EPA's environmental research centers . - 
Interagency agreements impact state and local agencies. 

Write to the following addresses for information: about EPA environmental 
learning programs. v ^ / ^ 

• 1. Direct Training Programs-Iivfoiination an3^ Applications 



Air 

Registrar 

Air Pollution Training 

Institute (MD-20) 
Environmental Research Center 
Reseai;ch Triangle Park, 

North Carolina 27711 



Wastewater and Drinking Water 
Registrar 

National Tratining and Operational 

Technology Center 
UlS. Environmental Protection • 

Agency 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45268 
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FellowsKlps-Information 



R. L. Tojwner, Training Sectioix 
U.S. ErivironmeiT^al Protection 

Agency, Region IV 
Environmental Research Laboratory' 
College Station Road 
Athens, Georgia 30605 



Air . ^ 

Mrs. Mary W. Wagner* 
U*S. Environmental Protection 
Agency 

Manpower & Technical Information; 

Branch (MD-17) " ' ' 
Research Triangle Park, 

North Carolina 27711« 



Wastewater • ^ 

Manpower Planni'^g and Training 
Branch 

Office of Water Program Operations 
U.S. Environmental Protection ^ 

Agency 
Washington, \D.C. 20460 



r 



Trailnin^ Gran.ts; Technical Assistance; State and 
LocaX Workforce Program Development Grants-Information 



Air 

Control Programs .Development 

Division 
Office of Air Quality » Planning 

and Standards 
Office of Air and Waste Management 
Urs. * Environmental Protection 

Agency , 
Research Triangle Park, 

North Carolina 27711 



Wastewater 

Manpower Planning and 'nsairling Branch 
Municipal Operation^ anoi^raining 
Division 

Office of Water Program Operations 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
Washingt?on, D.C. 20460 



Solid Waste. 

Management and Information Staff. 
Office of Solid Waste Management 
Programs 



Drinking Water 

Office of Water Supply 
Office of Water and Hazardous 4 
Materials * ^ 



U.S. Environmental Protection Agency .U.S. Environmental Prt)tection Agency 
Washington, D.C. 20460 Washington, D.C. 20460 

Training Grants and Fellowships-Applications 

^ % . *' < 

Grants Operations Branch ' ' 

Grants Administration Di*vision (PM-216) 
U.S. Envirorimental Protection Agency 
Washington, D.C. 20460 

InstruQitional Resources Informatioa System (IRIS) 

• \ ■ • ■ . 

IRIS ^ . 

National Training and Operational Technology Center 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency ' 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45268 



/ 
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6. Public Awareness Activitfe's-J^fiitor Center, Speafei^'s Bureau , 



Films, President's Environmental Merit Awards Program (PEMAP ) 

pffice of Public Awareness (A-107) 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
' > Washington', D.C. 20460 

For pamphlets, brochures, decals, write: ^ * 

* <, 
Printing Management Office (PM-215) 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
' , Wa^shington, D.C. 20460 

7. Interagency Agreements; .Coordination of Agency 
Environmental ^ Learning Activities 

Environmental Workforce Coordinating Team 
' Office of Federal Activities (A-104) • ' 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 

Washington, b£^C. 20460 ' ' \ . 

(The Office of Federal Activities^ also compiles a list of Federal 
Education Programs with Potential for Providing Technical or ^ 
Financial Assistance to Environmental Learning Activities . That 
office has now completed a ^similar list .cff federal student assis- 
tance programs.) 

Submitted, by: 



» ' Jeff Meetre 

(202) 755-2937 

December 30, 1977. . , 
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INTERSTATE COMMISSION 
ON THE POTOMAC RIVER BASJN 



814 East West Towers 
4350 East West Highway 
Bethesdaj MD 20014 



In the United States, water resources managVinent functions are performed 
by each state for the rivers totally or p^tially within their geographic 
borders. The Potomac River flows through parts of four states, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia and Pennsylvania, as well as the District of 
Columbia. Thus, five separate and independent political entities have 
responsibility fot, portions of the Potomac River, and the land that 
drains, into it. In 1940, in an effort to offset, thds fragmentation. 
Congress established the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin to provide coordination among the member jurisdictions'. The 
Commission has no enforcement powers. Its purpose is to promote the 
development of compatible and mutually beneficial water and related land 
management programs between the member jurisdictions. The "small* prof es- 
sional staff aids with water resources and environmental management 
programs under the Federal Water. Pollution Control Act Amenaments (P.L. 
92-500) and bther state and federal programs. It evaluates and reports 
on water quality trends in the rivers of the basin, assists Mth long- 
range planning and water quality monitoring, and conducts an active 
information and public education effort about the water and other 
environmental concerns in the basin. 

The Potomac basin is divided into four major ^sub-^eas.. The sparsely 
populated western-most portion is underlain' by- rich coal deposits whose 
exploitation during the second World War have left a legacy of biologi- 
cally dead streams. Acid runoff from abandoned de^ep and strj^p mines has 
created streams with such low pH that they can no longer support plant 
or fish life. The vast mid-portion of the Pdtomac basin, including the 
valley of the Shenandoah River, the Potomac's major tributary, hosts 
rich soils, normally abundant rainf all and good water quality. Fores- 
try, agriculture and picturesque small town^s characterize this ^portion 
of the Potomac basin, whose productive farms reach right up to the third 
sub-area, the creeping fringes of Washington, D.C, and its suburbs. 

TJie nation^s capital is the only major urban center^^thin'the Potomac 
basin* 3 irore than 14,000 square n^Ies of land surface. Three million 
out of the fouf million Potomac^ basin residents live in this 500 square' 
mile, area. Washington has relatively little in the way of industrial 
pollution;^ but this concentration of three million people places con- 
siderable stress upon the river at this point, tjtxe^ head <3f the Potomac , 
estuary. Because this last 100-mile long link, with Chesapeake Bay is • 
under the influence of tides, sewage ^ef-fluent , sediment and pollutants 
from storm water runa|^ ^wHich enter the estuary at Washington are not 
carried rapidly away as they would be in the 286-mile long freshwater 
portion of the river. They slosh gently back and fortli, plished by the 
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tides', in their slow journey to the Bay. Although pollution from 

metropolitan Washington affects the upper estuary, the lower Potomac 

still supports an active and economically^ important fish - and shell- 
fish industry in this, the fourth sub-area of the Potomac* 

For many years residents in these four Potomac basin sub-sections 
remained largely unaffected by, and even unaware of , each other* 
Howev£rf7 in recent years there have been' growing instances of 
competition for water supplies, conflicts between different types ^ 
of water ^se, and concern over the effects^of various land uses 
upon water quality. Upstream farmers feel pressure .from increasing - 
land values and rising costs of pollution and sediment and erosion 
control programs, and they seek to protect their rights toVater' 
supplies for future irrigation. In Washington and its, suburbs 
local leaders struggle to provide.' a water supply, system which 'will • 
be reliable even during low flows in the Potomac, for, the ; river is 
the direct source of witer supply for more than two millidn people 
in the metropolitan area* Meanwhile, millions of dollars "are being 
spent trying to improve the treatment and future management of the 
area's sewage — an activity watched anxiously by downstream fisher- ^ 
men, hopeful 'that the metropolitan area will bring its impacts on 
water quality under control. 

'/ 

As these interactions and interdependencies l^etween the communities 
and jurisdictions which share the Potoiriac basin become more fcdmplex, 
two critical needs emerge. 'The first is for individual communities 
and jurisdictions, to better understand the impacts of '"their resource 
use* and waste disposal decisions on neighboring areas; the secondis 
for Potomac basin residents to. -understand the effect^ of- their . 
collective and cumulative .act ions -upon the river as,a whol^e. 

ICPRB's efforts to provideihf orm^^^n and educational opportunities 
about the political, economic and legal decisions which determine the'' 
well being of the Potomac has several major dimensions:, ^ 

o to help the general citizenry and their local .community leaders 
and elected officials better understand the resource use and ^ , ^ 

* waste disposal alternatives app,^opriate for them to use; ^nd 
to comprehend the implications of^electing one alternative 
over another. .This may include increasing the knowledge of ^ 
different technical methods, land use practices or of how to 
modify citizen attitudes and behaviors* 

o to improve the ability of "Potomac basin press and media repre- 
sentatives to communicate sound information. 

* * ' 'J 

o to assist in bringing about ^better communication and coopera- • 
.tion' between the marty federal, state and lo government 
agencies whose decisions affect resource use and "environmental 
quality, either directly^ or indirectly. 
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The most general method through which these diverse educational and 
information needs are met is through the preparation and dissemina- 
tion of publications, all of which *are ava^ilable at no cost.. ICPRB 
publishes a non-technical monthly newsletter, the POTOMAC BASIN 
REPORTER, which has done much to increase the understanding of 
Potomac basin (jitizens about the range of characteristics and concerns 
in the bas^in. ^ To assist those who wish to have* more in-depth, but 
stillStoti^technical, information about major concerns, ICPRB has begun 
a new quarterly. Potomac ISSUES. Each is^sue paper deals solely with 
one topic, giving .general background and then focusing on specific 
Potomac basin conditions and experiences relating to the topic. 
Different perspectives on both problems^ and potential solutions are 
featured, in order to present the interested reader with some of the 
tradeoffs involved in attempting to reach decisions about what should 
be done. 

Thus far, 208 Areawide Waste Treatment Programs, water shortages and 
methods 'for conservation, and land disposal of sewage have' been dealt 
with. This series is designed to make it easier for citizens groups, 
community leaders and local elected officials who have no technical 
background to develop a better understanding of topics in which they 
are particularly interested. Over time, the series will also provide 
teachers with a portfolio of useful information on topics that text- 
books may approach in a general, or theoretical manner. 

The fourth Issue paper will accent a different type of Potomac 
resource— its citizen activists. Descriptions will be given of 
citizens involvement in various problems in the bas^^n. These will, 
include : 

1. efforts to pressure for the cleanup of acid mine drainage 

•2. efforts to preserve agricultural land, key historic 'areas 
and recreational access sites 

3. efforts to protect important ecological sites and wild- 
life refuges 

\ _^ ^ 

4. efforts' to assure effective implementation of adopted vater 
pollution control programs, especially in the metropolitan 
Washington area ^ ' ^ 

5. effort^ to protect* the centuries-old lifestyle and liveli- 
hood of the estuary watermen from encroachment by pollution 
and inadequately planned residential and industrial develop- 
ment. 

This'jfesue will be a tribute to those who have spent uauch of their free 
time working on Pptom^c concerns,, and without whose efforts the river 
would be in much sadder condition. In addition, this issue of Potomac 
ISSUES on citizen' activists may help to inform others about ways and 
avenues through which to become involved in ^concerns of particular 
interest to them. » 



The Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin also publishes 
many fairly technical reports; however, every effort is being made 
to provide "translated overviews" suitable for a broader audience, 
in order to inc-cease the usefulness of the publications. The same 
pattern, of attembting to reach and involve multiple audiences, also 
holds true for I^RB-conducted conferences, sem|.nars and workshops, 
as well. Even though complex subjects, such as the use of the 
Potomac estuary as a water supply, are dealt with at these meetings, 
a strong effort is made to have any presentations given in understand- 
^ble terms, and to encourage the participation of elected officials; 
key staff members of local, state and relevant federal agencies; citi- 
zen activists; and appropriate industrial and commercial leaders. 
Open discussions at thfese. meetings are becoming productive 'dialogues 
between groups with quite different perspectives. Ever so ^slowly we 
are beginning to build a better understandiiig' of the relationships of 
Individual resource use and waste disposal decisions — whether made by 
a local community, a major federal agency > or an industrial or land 
developer — to'the well-being of the Potomac. ' 

Because much of the federal and state and local legislation which has 
been adopted to address environmental management is single focused 
and the major responsibility of one agency, both duplication of effort 
^nd unaddressed »gaps exist in the overall attempt at better environ- 
mental management. ICPRB uses carefully designed field trips as one 
means of making' decision-makers , key agency personnel, and members 
of the media more knowledgeable about the resource needs and regula- 
tory agency programs which exist, in order to promote best use of the 
presently available means to work upon such problems. Many of the 
concerns that we face could be considerably reduced just by better 
communication and cooperation between programs and program managers. 

Some field trips are short, one-day .ventures , such as the two which 
took medi^ representatives, elected officials, key staff people, and 
citizen activists involved in .metropolian Washington's 208 planning 
on one^day trips down the 100-mile long Potomac estuary. The groups 
traveled on a research ship, with aquatie scientists and fisheries 
man^ement experts onboard as resource persons. The purpose of the 
trips was to help participants understand the downstream impacts of 
current water pollution on lower Potomac water quality and fisheries 
resources. This background was felt to be crucial to understanding- 
and evaluating the implications of the different water quality 
management strategies being generated by* the 268 planning process, 
and between which choices will have to be made. 

The most ambitious field trips" arranged by ICPRB have been the two 
POTOMAC RIVER TRIPS.. -In 1975 the Commission* assisted the staff of 
former Congressman Gilbert Gude of Maryland in arranging a month- 
iQng trip down the full length of the Potomac. The group consisted 
of Mr. Gude, an ICPRB Commissioner, adult -representatives o£ 4everal 
water-recreation and conse^^vat;i:on organizations, and five high school 
students selected by ICPRB^to represent the four basin states and the 
District of Columbia. As they traveled by foot, coal car, canoe. 
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horseback,, bike, cabin cruiser, research ship and oyster boat, they 
saw and experienced th6 Potomac as, it grew from a tiny spring in " 
the mountains on the Maryland- West Virginia border, to a great 
li-mile wide. estuary, flowing into Chesapeake Bay. The profound 
learning" experience which POTOMAC TRIP I provided made ICPRB realize 
how valuable a similar experience would be for -those individuals who 
are responsible for. the implementation of major federal and state 
resource use and' pollution control programs. Conseoqu^ntly , inM976 
ICPRB conducted POTOMAC RIVER TRIP II, an intensive seven and one- 
half day trip down the 386 miles of the Potomac, for 40 federal and 
state agency officials. Jloving by bus in the freshwater portion of 
thp^ basin, and research ship In the estuary, the group visited 
examples of every major resource use activity in the Potomac — deep 
and strip coal mines^ farm and forestry operations, major industry, 
a power" plant, ^nd oil storage depot,, fin and shellfish dreas, and 
water supply and waste treatment facilities. The group saw and 
heard about recreational user coiVflicts in the freshwater portiot^ 
they heard from farmers trying to 'remain in agriculture about the 
pressures of rising land costs, taxes and operation; they met with 
metropolitan area officials responsible for water supply and water^ 
pollution control programs; and with watermen and other estuary 
residents. • . ' ^ 

Representatives of the Environmental Protection Agency, Corps of 
Engineers^ National Trust for His"toric Preservation, Department 
o£ Interior, National Park Service, Bureau of Outfaoor Recreation, 
Office' of Water Research and Technology ^, the' Soil Conservation 
Service,- and others' from key state agencies took part in PRT II. 
While each observer participated prj.marily to observe how well the 
programs of his 6r herr particular agency were working, the most pro- 
ductive eleme'nt of the trip was- the -increase in^uriderstanding that . 
each participant came to have regarding the programs and efforts of 
the other agencies. ^ PRT II helped to build the possibility ' for more 
integrated and effective management of existing federal and s.tate 
resource use and waste disposal programs. , , . 

As can be seen, much of ICPRB 's educational and information efforts 
are directed -at,' those who are already in positions^of responsibility, 
and who tiavfe at least some awareness of the 'Potomac. In the '^upnei 
of 1977, ICPRB began a gentle but regular effort to reach out toTthe 
vast 'numbers .of Potomac basin citizens and decision-makers who* take 
water completely for granted. A weekly summary^ of river Condi^^ns 
between fiarpers Ferry, ^%st Virginia and the Chesapeake Bay' (roughly 
half of the* river)' called POlTOMAC RIVER -WATCH, was instituted to 
remind people that the river*^is there, that it supports 'many types 
of activity including, serving as thk direct water Supply for -two 
million people and as the conduit which carries aWay sewage effluent 
and storm water runoff. " Between May and the end of October, 1977^. 
seventeen River Watchers called in eaph Wednesday with reports on 
conditions in *their portion of * the river. They noted such things as' 
water level, ^whether the water was clfear or muddy, whether algae or 
debris was present, any dangerous conditions (such^as low or high 
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water, toxic spills', etc.); what kinds offish were being caught, etc.^ 
Each Wejfjnesday evening a 3-4, minute verbal -«rumniary was Writteift 
Thursday moaning p>ione calls went out from ICPRB to 13 radio' stations 
and 9 newspapers vhich carried part or all' of the report. - * 

The River Watchers .were people who live and worJc along, the Potomac. ^' 
They< of ten had fiistoric nolres.or amusing anecdotesNto contribute* 
They also told when' a river-oriented special event was taking place, 
such as white water competition upstream and the historic blessing 
of the oys.ter boat^ fleet on ^the estuary. As It turned out the RIVER 
WATCH also "track^ed" the' severe. drought which hit majo-r portions of 
the Poto^nac basin between June and October. The weekly messages • < 
regardiivg "No rain, "and- "falling r^ver levels" made city dw^pLers 
conscious of the plight of upstream fanners, and evei^ motivated citi- 
zens in more rain-rich areas to asl^ how they could 'help- residents ii)- 
another area yhere the water-supply reservoir fell to historic lows. *V 

Long ago, when pe^ople used the river mo;:e directly for food or ti^ansrA- 
portation, they w^re more conscious.iox itp^s a total ^stem, and aw^i:^ 
♦.K^.->. Ac.r.c.r.A^r.r>^ -T f Tr. orr>^ii C^y; the POTOMAC RIVER , WAT C^^ 



of their dependence upon it. In a small w 



helped tO' re-establish that sense of the Pc I 

tfically pleasing and.muj^iple purpose lifeMrie between th^^b^sin*^ 



people. 



tomac as a vital, aesi:h^«^ 



While many fefforts have been initiated by fcPRB and ottVer fouclrne^' * 
governmental and citizen organizations^ to raise th^ level of ^^owletfge 
of the general citizenry* and of officials specifically responsibl^'for 
the Potomac, management of the river's resburces- remains badly^ frag^ , 
mented — with- both the river and dts 'peopl^ the losers. Past atiitempts . 
to superimpose one ^powerful authorjlty^over all acMvlties irj the "whole 
l?asin have been vigorously, and in the author's judgment justifiably, 
resisted. However, it is important and desirable that coordinafc-ioh 
and communijCation between jurisdictions ^nd major agencies ^be imp^roved 
considerably oveV 'present condition?. ^ , ' ' 

In an effort to define how ins-titutidnal mechanisms might be improved, 
^CPRB is planning an ambitious effort: the Thames /Potdjnac Seminajrs. 
Following up oa a study' of drought management in t^e Unit'ed^TKingdcJin 
prepared** b^^the author in 1977, the two seminar^^„^w:i.'il bring together 
experts an,d practitioners from the two river basins to pompare social, 
political, • and technological problems and management mechanisms. The 
'WashingtJon Seminar will look at the fragmented PotQif£ac tlj^etigh the way 
the extremely integrated British management System hasT>een applied in 
the Thames River Basin. The goal will be to. identify those mechanisms 
for communication and coordination which would be useful and accept- * 
able in tKe Potoma'c. At the London^ased semiiiar, the^focu^ wiil be &Ci 
those programmatic' elements which the British wish to "strengthen-^long- 
range planning, public participation,^ 'use of a^Vance^ v^ste treatm^t ^ 
technology, and the assessment of .social and ^hvlronment'al impacts. 
ICPRB believes that this exc|jange can prt)vide helpful guidance on w^ys 
to improve the management o^-^the resoCH^ees of the Potom&c basin. 
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The need to Increase the understanding of the relationships between 
the Potomac basin and the actions and needs of its people will never 
end, ICPRB attempts to use its vantage -point of • a basin-wide pers- • 
pective and its broad access to information to strengthen the 
ability of the basin's decision-makers to deal with the difficult 
responsibilities they hold. Economic growth and population increases 
.are anticipated for much of the basin. E^ch farm that these take — 
resource -exploitation, industrial development, new towns, second 
homes, or urban expansion — has potential ^negative impacts, which 
ptoperly anticipated can be controlled. TKe goal of the Coqpission's 
educational program i^ to provide decision-makers with the knowledge 
and the contacts with experts through which. poor resource use deci- 
sions and management ^an be* kept to a minimum. 

Although the ICPRB staff is small, Its mandate is broad. Jt is not 
bound by the^'rigid constraints that sometimes reduce the effective- 
ness>of much larger organizations. If concerns are raised by any or 
all of .the Commissioners, the staff has the latitude to respond. - 
This factor enables good use to be made of the multidisciplinary 
professional staff, and leads to an integrated approach to problems 
that can sometimes provide blueprints for ways that single purpose 
agencies can work together.. ' 

At the present time on the IC?RB Staff of 3,5, one full-time position 
works solely on education, and two, an editor and an editorial assis- 
tant, work full time on the preparation and dispersal bf both technical 
ands^general educational materials. The budgetary commitment including 
these three ^posit ions, and costs of pjublicafion represents approxi- 
mately 21 percent of the Commission's total annual budget- of $421,702. 

" — Submitted by: * 



, ^ Anne M. Blackburn 

Public Education Specialist 
(301) 652-5758 

November 29, 1977 ' / ^ 
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NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 



400 Maxyland Avenue^ SW 
Washington^ DC 20546 



The Space Act of 1958, the National Aeronautics and Space Administration's 
enabling Act, has a number of thrilling affirmations. It calls on the 
agency to undertake activities in space for "peaceful purposes for the 
benefit of all mankind," to contribute to "the expansion of human know-^ 
ledge of phenomena in atmosphere and ^ace," and to apply space science ^ 
and technology "to the conduct of peaceful activities within and out- 
side the atmosphere." The agency was further enjoined to "provide for 
the widest practicable and appropriate dissemination of information 
concerning its activities and the results thereof." 

As the words of the Act imply, NASA is a scientific research and a 
technological research and development organization. Its scientists ^ 
conduct their research in astronomy, the life sciences, and the several 
,Earth sciences including weather, mineralogy, oceanography, agrijuilture, 
forestry, geology, and hydrology. Its engineers -develop the insjjfcnen-- 
tat ion to make the research possible-. ' ^ 

Since NASA's manned space flights of Gemini in the mid-1960*s and 
Apollo in th^ mid-1960 's and early 1970 *s and the unmanned meteorolpgi- 
cal satellites developed by NASA in the early 1960 ^s, it became evident 
that society had the capability for obtaining systematic observation^ 
from space of Earth's resources, a capability that would provide man- 
kind with information needed to help solve *its environmental problems. 

In the early 1970's the flight of NASA's manned Skylab and its Earth 
Resources Technology Satellites, now called Landsats, returned* to Earth 
revealing pictures and images of the terrain over which they flew; 
their quality sur^Jrised even the most optimistic of the expe^rts. Earth 
observations from space presented society with a most promising topi 
for solving environmental problems, whether the problems be those of 
pollution, mineral resources, earthquake faults, agricultural acreage, 
fishing grounds, oil resources, or land-use pla nn ing. 

During the past several years NASA's Educational Programs Division has 
been pjroviding publications, films, and well-trained experienced master 
^teachers to assist the schools in relating their courses and units in 
Earth science and environmental education to the new tools and new 
findings^^ NAS^^s Earth observation programs. Its publications are 
larg glx/ for teacher use, and^sits films are for classroom teaching, 
although they have general audience appeal. 
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GoixSultant and Speaker Services ' 

NASALS Educational Programs Division each year prbvides resource personnel, 
consultants and speakers for several hundred schools, conferences, com- 
munity groups, courses, workshops, and curriculum committees. 
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These consultants and speakers are master- teacher types, with elementary, 
secondary, and/or collegiate teaching experience. 

For these services, education authorities should submit their requests 

well in, advance (usually two or three months) to the Educational Programs 

Office serving their states^ 

« 



Publications and Films 

Available from Superintendent of DocumentswU. S . Government Printing 
Office, Washington, DC 20402: 

MISSION TO EARTH: LAXDSAT VIEV,'S THE WORLD 
1976, 459 pgs. $14.00 
Stock Kumber 033-000-00659-A 

ERTS-1 A NEV.^ WINDOW ON OUR PLANET 
1976, 362 pgs. $13.00 
Stock Nunber 024-001-02757-7 

THIS DSLAXD EARTd 
1970, 182 p-gs. $9.50 
Stock Nuisber 033-000-0021-9 

EXPLORING SPACE WITH A CAMERA 
1968, 214 pgs. $9.15 
Stock Number 033-000-002 7-6 

LUNAR ORBITER PHOTOGRAPHIC ATLAS OF TEE MOON 
1970, 724 pgs. $23.90 
Stock Number 031-000-00314-5 

WHY SURVEY FROM SPACE? , J 

1975, 9 pgs. $.45 

Stock Number 033-000-00619-5 

THE SPECTRUM (Wall Chart) 
1975, $.60 
Stock Number 0-576-^40 

LANBSAT (Wall Chart) 
1977 

Stock Number 033-000-00702-7 

I 

Available through NASA's Educational Programs Offices: 

Environmental^ Film Series: Landsat. a Satellite for All 
Seasons , a series of six films vitji te'acher guides 
describing use of N'ASA Landsat satellites for repeated ' 
rapid suirveys of Earth's environment and resources. 
) Each film 14-1/2 min. , color, sound 
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The Wet Look , re: wate"r resources 

Pollution Solution , re;: problems of environmental quality 

♦ 

r 

The Fractured Look , re; mineral resources and geological 
hazards J[ 

Growing Concerns , re: agricultural and forest resources 

Land* for People and Land for Bears , re: land^use planning 

Remote Possibilities , re: use and significance of Landsat 

Off-prints of periodical articles; l£ these are no longer in stock, the 
requester can write the periodicals* publishers or examine the articles 
in. his library: 

Nixon, W. D. and Richard E. McCormack, "Landsat, a Tool for 
Your Classroom,'* Social Education , v41, n7, November- 
December 1977. 

Spencer, Robert L. **Lageos — A Geodynamics Tool in the Making," 
Journal of Geological Education , v25, n2, 1977, pp. 38-42. 

Sources of Assistance 

Educators seeking further information about thes'e NASA Environmental 
education resources should contact the NASA Educational Programs Officer 
at the NASA Center which serves their state: 

If you live in 



Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 

Colorado 

Kansas ^ 
. Nebraska 

New Mexico 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 
. South Dakota 

Texas 



Write to Educational Office at 

NASA Ames Research Center 
Moffett Field, California 94035 

> 

^ ■ 



NASA Lyndon B. Johnson Space Center 
Houston, Texas 77058 * 
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If you live in 

Connecticut 
Delaware 

Dis-tr(^ of ColumBia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 



Write to Educatiohal Office at 

^NASA Goddard Space Flight ^Center 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20771 



Florida 
Georgia 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 



NASA John F. Kennedy Space Center 
Kennedy Space Center, Florida 32899 



Kentucky 
North Carolina- 
South Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 



NASA Langley Research Center 
Langley Station 
Hampton, Virginia 23665 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 



NASA 'Lewis Research Center 
21000 Brookpark Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44135 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Iowa 

Louisiana" 
ftLssissippi 
MisscJuri 
Tennessee 



NASA George C. Marshall Spac'e Flight 

Center ^ 
Marshall Space Flight Center, 

Alabama 35812 



— Submitted by: 

Frederick B. Tuttle 

Director of Educational Services 

Office of Public Affairs 

(202) 755-3518 



November 28, 1977 
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NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 



806 Fifteenth Street, NW 
Washington^ DC 20506 



Ovetviev — .Agency Mission and Projgrams 

> ■*» 

The National Endowment for the Humanities, chartered by Congress 
in 1965 (together with ^the 'Endowment for the Arts) makes grants 
to support scholarly research, education, and activities for the 
general public which will add broad participation in the humanities. 

The' humanities include, but are not limited to, tfie following fields: 
history; philosophy; languages, literature; linguistiC'S ; archaeology; 
jurisprudence; history and criticism of 'the arts; ethics; comparative 
religion;, and those aspects of the social sciences employing histor- 
ical or philosophical approaches. 

The Endowment's programs — which aid individuals and institutions 
as well as local, state and national organizations — are organized 
into six broad areas: 

Research Grants Programs support projects -by teams of scholars 
researching th^ humanities and developing reference works on both 
American and foreign nations* history and culture. For example, 
an NEH grant to the American Association for State and Local History, 

^ashville, is making possible the history series, "The States and 
The Nation," separate volumes on each state and the district of 

'Columbia, now nearly .completie. 

Fellowship Programs provides money to individual scholars, 
teachers, and professionals who are studying areas of the humanities. 
For example, a study of religious and moral indoctrination of the 
young in Germany during the Lutheran reformation is being undertaken 
by a University of Indiana Professor, 

Education Programs supports, upgrades and strengthens humanities 
programs in schools and colleges at all levels. The Universit)^ of 
Arizona, for example, received an NEH grant to, expand its program 
In Native American languages and linguistics and enable the Univer- 
sity to become a center for study and teaching of the indigenous 
languages of the Southwest. 

State Programs , operating through volunteer citizens committees 
in each state, regrant funds to non-profit groups and organiza- 
tions in support of humanities projects of interest and usefulness 
•to the citizens of each state- 
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Public Programs extends the study of the humanities to the 
widest general audience through the media, ' public lectures and 
forums,^ libraries/ museums .and historical organizations. "The 
Best of Families," a major public television historical drama series, 
series, and the "Treasures of Tutankhamun," and international * 
archaeological exhibition, both supported by NEG funds, have drawn 
the attention of millions qf^ Americans. 

Special Programs aid a variety of activities including Youth- 
grant projects desigiiecf and conducted by persons in their teens 
and twenties, experimental^ programming (like Courses' by Newspaper) 
to test new ways of involvj|^g Americans in the humanities, and 
Challenge Grant incentives to stimulate private support of local - 
humanities institutions. 



N>E.H> Interest in the Field of Science, Technology and Human Values 



An area of continuing Endowment interest concerns the relationships 
'among science, technology, and human values. In response to growing 
national concern about the value implications of developments in 
science"' and technology, the National Endowment for the Humanities 
and the National Science Foundation jointly aflnoimced in 1973 a 
special interest in fostering research, educatioii^ and public- 
oriented activities on this subject. Proposals for projects in 
which the disciplines of the humanities will l?e predpminantly 
employed may be submitted to the Endowment through one of its 
established divisional pirograms. For projects requiring major 
involvement of scientists, preliminary' inquiry may a^so be made to 
the National Science Foundation, concerning the appropriateness of 
concurrent submission and review, with a view to possible joint 
funding by the two agencies. Endowment efforts in this area are\ 
coordinated through the Program of Science, Technology, and Human 
Values . 



/ 



N>E.H> Supported Projects Specif ically^ela ting to Environment 

As with proposals for silpport of projects on other subjects, those 
designed to provide perspectives on environmental issues are evaluated 
in terms of humanistic quality; there is no designated floor or . 
ceiling on the proportion of funding which may go to particular 
subject matter areas. Some examples of NEH grants dealing principally 
or partially with enviromnental questions are as follows^ ; 

Dr. Forest L. Grieves, Associate Professor of Political Science, 
University of Montana. (Summer Stipend Fellowship.) 1973. Inter- 
national law and the environment » 
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Dr. Donald E. Worster, Assistant Professor of American Studies, 
Brandeis University,, Waltham, Massachusetts. (Fellowships in 
Selected Fields.) 1974-75. Industrialism "and Anglo-American 
ecological thought . 

Dr. William G., Snead, Assistant Professor of Economics, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N.Y. (Fellowships in Selected .Fields .) 1974-75. " 
Human values and science and technology in the economic development 
of China, including examination of Chinese experience in environ-^ 
mental protection. 

Dr. Jurg K. Siegenthaler, x Associate Professor of Sociology, The 
American University, Washingtoi), D.C. (Summer Stipend Fellowship.) 
1977. Industry, society and/l^tie environment: Penns3d.vania, 1850-- 
1950. ' ' ^ 

Lehigh University, Bethelehem, Pennsylvania, Dr. Douglas Feaver, 
Professor of Classics. (Education Programs *grant.) -1972-77. Course, 
and program development: Humanities perspectives on technology. 

.Carieton College, Northfield, Minnesota. Dr. Ian Barbour. 
(Education Programs grant.) 1974-75. Course development: Program 
In science and ethics, including environmental ethics. 

Saint Louis University, Missouri, Dr. Frederick J. Dobney. 
(Education Programs grant*) 1975-80. Curriculum development: 
Program on man, * technology and society. 

New College of .t^e University of South Florida, Tampa. Dr. 
Bryan G. Norton, Assistant Professor of Philosophy. (Education 
Programs grant.) 1976-77..^ Course development: ]Jumanities and 
environmental issues. 

Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin. Dr. Gladys Jackson, 
Associate Professor of English. (Education Programs grant.) 1977- 
80. Curriculum development u Humanities program in an environmentally- 
oriented college. ^ . 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Dr. Frederick 
Ferre, Professor 'of Philosophy. (Education Programs grant.) 
1977-78. Course development: Humanities in the sciences, including 
course entitled "Environment, Culture and Values." * ^ 

Field MuseuffT'of Natural History, Chicago, Illinois. Dr. Robert 
F. Inger. (Public Programs grant.) 1971-76. Exhibit: Man in 
his environment. " * • ' 

- Carnegie Museum of Natural History> Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. Alfred D. Bjelland, Supervisor of Education. 
(Public Programs grant.) 1977-78. Planning grant: Man and his 
environment exhibit. 
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Total E*ducation in the Total Environment, Inc. Mr. ^William R, 
Eblen, Director. QPublic Programs grant.) 1977-78. Planning 
grant: The Rene Dubps environmental forum. 

Submitted by; 



Richard Hedrich 
Coordinator 
C202) 724-0354 

December 14, 1977 ' . 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Waehington, DC 20550 



The National Science Foundation is' an independent Agency of 'the Federal 
Government charged with "promoting the progress of science, in the 
United States. Its two-principal fiinc t ions ' involve' grants to initiate 
and support scientific research, and programs for science .education at 
all levels — i/e,, .education not only for the preparation and maintenance 

of professional scientists, but also for non-scientists^ who need a. ^ 

working comprehension of science to func4:ion effectively in our tech*- 
nological society. 

The Foundation's operational definition of scieilce. includes not only 
the natural sciences, but also the mathematical, engineering, and 
social sciences. While support tends to be overbalanced in ^f avor of 
higher education, substantial amounts (especially from the Sdiencf "\ 
Education Directorate) are also devoted to pre-college. programs . Th« 
Foundation's mandate includes no specific responsibilities 'for environ-* 
mental education, but EE is generally seen as fitting nicely into its 
eligible categories. As the following^ table shows, direct support > for - 
environmental education currently J.s running at about $5,6 million per 



Estimates of Support for Environmental Education, FY 1977 , 
from the Science Education Directorate > NSF 

Pre- ' \ Higher 
* ' ^ ' College Education . Total 

Faculty Education; Ac tivitie^^*" , '$ 900,000. $ 342*000 $1,242,000 
,Cln-Service) '• . '^-l^ ^ " 

Student Educational Activities V '.'l ^?75,000 1,414,000 1,989,000- 

Course £f Curriculum Developmentf - , ^'b. • 

National Programs ' • • -.650,.000 229,000 879,000 

Local Programs * W;-<^ 1,279,000. 1,27^,000 o 

Dissemination . '2.5.. 600 137. OgQ ' ' 160,000 

Totals $?;i4ff,ObO $3,471,pb0 $5,619,000 

Allocations and projections within the 'Science Education Directorate 
are based on function rather than discipline. As a rfeult> disci- ^/ 
plinary totals tend to rise and fall across time according to the 
number and quality of proposals submitted to the Foundat;i,on in the 
variousr subject matter areas. During recent years, expenditures for^ 
environmental education, have risen slowly but steadily. , p 
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The preceding table ri^cords oaly expenditures from the Foundation's 
Directorate for Science Education aimed directly at education- 
centered activities. It is important to realize, therefore, that 
substantially greater sums are invested indirectly in environmental 
education by several of the Foundation's other units, especially the 
three Research Directorates, International Affairs, and Applied 
Science and Research Applications, The purposes of these programs 
are to support basic research, applied research^ 'international 
cooperation"^ in science and technology, etc., but their grants 
Include substantial amounts for education in the form of graduate 
student support, |)rocupement of research instruments, the mainten- 
ance oi ships, f iel^Xstations, and other specialized research 
facilities, apd the like. All these Have valuable spin-off effects 
on environmental educaticni, especially at its more advanced levels. 
Major areas of impact cu^ently include the atmospheric, earth and 
ocean sciences, polar programs, environmental biology, behavioral 
sciences, mathematical modeling of envlronmemtal systems, energy 
and resources technology, economic and sociological aspects of 
environmental protection/development, and other interactions between 
humans, their societies, and the environment. To give an idea of the 
relative magnitude of the education and the research programs, the 
Education Directorate annually supports some 1500 graduate students, 
the Research pirectorates 9., 000; education some 100 post-doctoral 
students; research 3,500. 

Specific examples of environmental education projects recently supported 
by the National Science Foundation's Science Education Directorate 
Include: 

Faculty Education Activities — 

Pre-Callege — 35 local .and regional workshops for over 2^000 elementary 
and ^condary school teachejrs covering the various areas of environ- 
mental education and training. 

Higher Education — Chautauqua-type short courses for. college teachers. 
While the topics change annually, there usually are one or more 
environmentally-related programs offered. Information is distributed 
by the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

— Opportunities for individual teachers to participate actively 
in environmental research are afforded through NATO Postdoctoral 
Fellowships, Science ^Faculty Professional Development awards, and 
National Needs Postdoctoral Fellowships. 

Student^^Educational Activities — 

Pre-College— the approximately 150 Secondary School Students Science 
training projects always include a number offering work in environ- 
mentally-related areas. These. summer projects are conducted in 
colleges and other non-profit institutions for high school students 
of high ability in science.' Lists of projects are distributed in 
late winter to every 'high .school in the U.S. 
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Higher Education— some 150 Undergraduate Research Participation pro- 
jects (many offering work on environmentally-related topics) place 
able science undergraduates in academic or industrial settings for 
a summer's research apprenticeship. Lists of available projects are 
available from the Foundation by mid-winter each year, 

, —about '65 Student-Originated Studies projects immerse under- 
graduate student teams in summer-long studies of locally important 
issuefs* Multi-disciplinary approaches to problems of the physical, 
biological, and'/or social environments are stressed. Lists of avail- 
able projectsiare available from the Foundation by late winter: 

f 

— Special programs experimenting with strategies for f acilitatin^g 
the entry of women, or o§ minority members, or of the physically handi- 
capped into scientific careers, are also supported by NSF. 



Course arid Curriculum Development — National 

Environmental education succeeds in winning nearly $1 million each 
year for projects to develop curricula with promise for national 
Impact* A partial list of current examples includes; 

Pre-College--^- 

Courses on crustal evolution 
General course on outdoor science 

Resource center on E.E. for pre-college teachers * • 

higher Education — . 

Advanced undergrad/grad course on land. use 
Undergrad course on remote sensing of the environment 
Grad instruction in geography 
Undergrad' materials in oceanography 

E.E. materials for- two-year college students ^ ' ^ ^ ■ 

Undergrad materials in geochemistry ^ 
Undergrad curriculum in pest management foY plant protection 
Courses on the design of air pollution control equi'pi^ent 
Energy, technology and society 

Teaching demography in higher education with computer-generated 
graphics - . 

* 

A more complete list of projects is contained in SE 77-80, Development Pro- 
iectfs In Science Education , single copies of which are free on request. 



Course and Curriculum Development — Local 

Institutions of higher learning may receive support for local dev^hoif- 
ment of improved science instruction. Recent projects in envirpnmental 
education include: . ^ 
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Training and research^.initiation in tropical studies 
University/industry.'^collaboration in grad training in energy 
Videotape* vignet^t^s of engineering practice 
Optimization ql'an ocean thermal energy conversion system 
"Transporta^fon" in an interactive technology-society course 
Computer modeling in wilderness management education 
Audio-tutorial and self-instructional systems for soil and 
plant science 

Designing operating computers for water and wastewater treat-- 

ment plants ( 
A course sequence on environmental design and behayior 
Student interpretation of LANDSAT imagery 
Simulation of social system and ecosystem interaction 
Underground space ,utilization 

Organization of a resource recovery experimentation station 
Partial support for ' procuring undergraduate instructional 

scientific equipment 
A laboratory/field station for conservation and environmental 
* technology education 

A wilderness field station for undergrad science education 
An outdoor* interdisciplinary laboratory 



Courstt and Curriculum Development— Dissemination 

Environmental education ' information colloquium for elementary 

and secondary schools 
Systems for providing information, on local environmental 

•issues to media representatives * ' 

Ethical problems facing environmental professionals 
Ethical problems of scientists preparing environmental Impact 

statements 

'National workshop on ethical issues, — "Toxic Substances and 

'Trade Secrecy" ^ ' - ^ . 

Seminar on energy, environment*, and ethics * * 

Science briefing on "Conservation, Technology and Energy Policy" 
~A conference model fpr pre^d-ding science information to 
reporters and policymakers. 

■r- - Submitted by: ' 

Alexander J. Barton - 
' Division of -Science Education 
Development and ResearlSth 
December 30, 1977 -(202) 282-7904 > 
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SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION , 

-.'Office of Pubtio Adminiatration ' ■ " . « \' .^t 

^l44i,L Street, NW'\ * " ' *, 

'..Washington^ DC, 20416 ' .■ ^ - - • 

'4202) 6€5-636S ' ' ' .■ \ ■ I ^ 

■■ '> . • ' . i • .., ■' > 

fundamental piirposes'of the Small Business Administration (SBA) 
^are to aid] dpunselj c&sist^ and proteop the interests of -mall busi^ 
n%s,s; ensure that smg^ll business Qonoems receive cftfair proportion -oj^ 




vtjdevelopment xjompc 
: othef QOctoBtropHeSy^^vf certain types* ' of economic injury; license y 
i^e^z^te,' '^N^. '^a^ce ' Zoa?t^ to. smatl.busin^^s' investment companies; 
improve ' the mandgeriient skills of small business owners^ potential 
owners y 'hnd^mahagers; conduQt studies%bf the economic enTiironme^t; 
and guarantee ^iO^y bonds fbr small contractors. ^ 

The Small BusiShess Administration was creat'ed by the Small Business 
Act of 1955 y hnd^ 'derives its present existence' and authority from . - 
. the SmalVBus'iheBs: Act. as amended^ Other pertinSkir^legislation 
affecting the^-^ A: includes thq Small Business Investment Act of 
19SB^ as ^amended J and the Disaster Relief Act of i970. Other author-^ 
ifies have -J^een delegated hy the Secretary, of Commerce. - 

Among listed functions and activities of the SBA are fznanoiat a^sis- 
stance to victims o f^^ floods ^ riots y'^ civil , disorder Sj^^and other ■ ^ 
catastrophe's^ ihvestmerft assistanoey .procurement ^assistaOcey tech- . 
nology assistance y management assistance y jninority ^smalli business^' 
advocacy y and plannirfgy researahy and data management. Tk^s^ a^ency 
conducts studies ^which measure the general impact of ^ airy wateJ^ y^Tmd 
noise pollution^ abatement efforts ort small husinessy as comf^ared with 
its large business icompeti^r^ It studies the impact of ^evolving 
national Energy programs qnd of other regulatory progt^amsy such as' 
th^se dealing with the occupational health and safety of the Americ 
work force. ^ ^ ' ' . * 

- » * '-'-'Excerpted and modified^ from: 




1977/78' United Stated Government 
Manualy pp. 624^6Z0. : " 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

Chesapeake Bay Center for , * 

Environmental studies 
Route 4j Box 622 ^ ^ ; 

Edgemter^ MD 21037 ' / ' 



The Smithsonian was created by an Act' of Congtess in 1846 in accordanc 
with the terms of the will of James Smithson of England, who^ in 1826 < 
bequeathed his property to the United States of America "to found 
at Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an 
establishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men." Today the Sm^^thsonian Institution has some two dozen research 
bureaus and museums spanning the fields of art, history and science. 
In the' area of environmental studies, the foc'us of Smithsonian 
activitiy is at the Institution's Giesapeake Bay Center .for Environ- 
mental Studies Bureau. o ' ^ 

-^The Chesapeake Bay Center, established in 1965, is a 2,62Q^cre 
scientific and educational research facility located ^^ven ml^es 
south of Annapplis, Maryland. Scientific research activities • 
include studies on estuarine and upland ecology, watershed propert^ses, 
and human ecology. Educational programs fqcus on basic research \ 
* questions pertaining to the teaching of environmental education \ 
outdoors, cumriculum development and information trans fer. Ail i 
are an attempt to improve the quality and effectiveness of environ- 
Jinental education, as well as- conveying current environmental research 
~ findings to the public. ' ^ 

Research in^ outdqpr environmental education is Concerned with the 
dynamic interaction between the learner, the instructor, the subject 
matter and the setting (or environment)* Learner-setting and subject 
matter-instruction interacti9ns are of special interest... For 
example, current research includes a detailed analysis of - the 
elementary school environmental education field trip. The^role of 
novel settings and setting relevance to the subject matter on the 
-cognitive, affective and psychomotor dimensions of learning are 
being assessed. The results of such studies are leading to improved 
methods fot teaching environmental concepts to learners in outdoor , 
settings. ' • * . ^ ( k 

Iti addition to "research, curriculum development projects at the 
Chesapeake "^^y Center are developing new ways for teaching -environ-* 
mental concepts to broad segments of the population, including^ school 
children > children in community-centered learning situations, adults, 
and family groups. Efforts are being made to utilize easily 
accessible home environments such as lawns, vegetable gardens and 
indoor plants as the focus for family ^environmental education 
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activities. Other projects have extended the use of estuarine 
environments as sites for ^iivironmental edtication, and explored 
new roles for teachers and nature center personnel in achieving a 
field-trip partnership • 

Additional env^.ronmental education projects at the Chesapeake Bay 
Center have included a curriculum implementation project; summer 
environmental educator training program; a career education/environ- 
mental education pilot . project'; programs for the^ gifted and talented; 
an environmental studies ^internship program for undergraduates; 
a model program for suburban and inner city youth focusing on human 
and natural ecology; and a pilot project to develop a family-centered 
environmental education progra^i in conjunction witp the National 
Park Servi-ce and National Audubon Society. ^ 



The information transfer program of the Center is designed to facili-- 
tate the flow of information between scientists} and environmental 
decision makers. Many of the Center's scientif'ic findings can be 
used in land use and water resource management "decisions. In ox;der 
to transfer this information to the public, the Center has identified* 
various, groups involved in environmental decision-making • These 
groups include resource management agencies, /public officials and 
citizen organizations. Information is' disseminated to these ^rDups 
through special publications, fact sheets^ news - releases, workshops 
and a monthly ne\*sletter. • • 

In developing an information t;ransfer program, Chesapeake Bay Center 
staff surveyed citizen organizations, legislators and public officials 
in the Chesapeake Bay region to determine what types of information 
services w^Xf needed on environmental issues. 'This survey has 
helped to lays the foundation for the continuous interaction between 
the' Center and these public groups. As a direct response of this 
survey, several current Chesapeake Bay Center activities were 
initiated. For example, after the. survey, 'several active citizen 
organizations requested and received help in researching environmental 
management problems? and in sponsoring workshops. Legislators* 
suggestions for more information were met by publishing a newsletter 
which keeps them and other citizens infonned about Chesapeake Bay / 
Center research and educational activities. 

Research studies have centered on the public decision-making process 
on specific issues and the existing status of tfhvironmental educa- " 
tlon programs in the Chesapeake Bay region. Both studies resulted 
in not only an improved information base, but in more effective 
public decision making in the first case ^and in more and better 
Bay-oriented school environmental education programs in the other. 
The Chesapeake Bay Center is continuing to explore and improve 
environmental information flow, with an interest on national as - • 
well as local and regional problems. Current emphasis is on the 
national problem of non-point souxcfes of water* pollution. 
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Expenditures on environmental education at the Chesapeake Bay Center 
represents roughly 12 percent of its total budget. Environmental 
education activities account for less than 0,1 percent of total 
Smithsonian institution annual expenditures. With the exception of 
limited intemsJiip^ sponsored by the Chesapeake Bay Center, no funds 
are available to. outside groups or individuals for environmental 
education activities. 

Elsewhere within tliB Smithsonian, several museums have sponsored 
exhibits relevant*^ to environmental education. In particular, the 
National Museum of Natural History, the Nationafl Museum of History 
and Technology, the Renvick Gallery (National Collection of Fine 
Arts) and the National Portrait Gallery have highlighted environ- 
mental concerns in past or present exhibits. In addition to the^j 
Chesapeake Bay Center for Environmental Studies, several Smithsonian 
bureaus conduct environmental research, the r,esults of which often 
have educational implications. The National Museum of Natural 
History, the Smithsonian Tropical Research Institute, the Radiation 
'Biology Laboratory and the Fort Pierce Bureau "^are four examples. 

In conclusion, the Smithsonian has consistently felt .the need for 
improved environmental literacy and, primarily through its Chesa- 
peake Bay Center Bureau, is actively participating in efforts to 
improve the quality of environmental education, 

Submitted by: 



'John H. Falk, Ph,D. 
^ - Associate Director -for Education Programs 

Chesapeake Bay Center for Environmental 

Studies 
(301) 798-4424 

November 29, 1977 
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TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Scxrris^ TIK Z7828 ^ 



The Tennessee Valley Atithority '(TVA) is a Federal agency charged with 
retsponsibility of managing arid developing both buman and natural 
resources in the Tennessee River Valley* and adja&fent areas. Within 
the ranks of Federal agencies, TVA -is unique. Officially formed in' 
1933, TVA's original concept was fostered in the political and environ 
mental realms of the Theodore -Roosevelt administration at i:he turn of 
the century: I 

It was the logical outcome of a long fermeu^t of American think- 
ing about the Nation's resources and how to conserve and develop 
them. 

Three hundred years of American settlement had been wasteful; 
resources were regarded as practically inexhaustible. Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt sparked the trend that led to the 
reversal of wastefulness. Gifford Pinchot, U.S. Forested, and 
W J "No Stop" McGee, anthropologist, geologist, and hydro- 
logist, headed his conservation team. . . 

Pinchot considered that his own specialty, forestry, was 
inseparably related to other natural resources — 1<5 streams aod 
inland navigation, water power and flood control, soil and 
, erosion, minerals, fish, and game. He came up with a capsule 
idea that was expressed practically in the TVA Act many .years 
la^r^. All these, he concluded,, were not separate problems; 
they 'make up the one gteat central problem of the use of the 
earth for the good of man*.. 

On May 18, 1933, President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the TVA Act, 
formalizing an'agency to examine a multitude of 'resources as inter- 
related factors, to develop these resources with the thesis that the 
hiaman and natural environments are inseparable, and to function on a 
regional basis. The focus of this effort was to be in parts of the 
^even states encompassed by -the Tennessee River Valley. 

With its birthright founded in a strong, concern for the environment 
and the relation of man to and in that environment, with its multir 
disciplinary structure, and witji its focus on a major region of the 
nation, the TVA identified the need for a broad-based educational 
program to promote and support these ideals. Environmental educa- 
tion thus evolved as a. major program. 
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Levels jof Involvement 

Although designated to serve a specific region of the nation, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has always^ been an agency with national 
recognition and potential for national demonstration. In environ- 
mental education, therefore, TVA functions on the national scale 
in development of a prosram at regional and^ local levels, 

A major effort toward ♦national demonstration and program develop- 
ment is carried out at TVA's Land Between The Lakes, Land BetX<7een 
The Lakes serves as the agency's laboratory and testing grounds 
for environmental education* Formal and nonformal programs are 
ongoing with unique support facilities such as the Youth Statio/i^ 
a y©ar-round residential environmental education center, and the 
Vintage Farm, a cultural-historical restoivatioii of an 1850 's farm* 
In a national Advisory and planning role, TVA participates in the 
Federal' Interagency Committee on Education (FICE) and on the sub- 
committees on environmental education and energy education. The 
a'gency is active also in national environmental education profes- 
sional organizations such as Conservation Education Association, 
National Association for Environmental Education, and the Alliance 
for Environmental Education* 

On the regional level, TVA participates in the Southeastern Head- 
quarters for Agency Resources in Environmental Education CSHARE) • 
SHARE membership is composed of Federal agencies in the south- 
eastern United States which have active programs in environmental 
education. In addition to SHARE,- TVA maintains a close working 
relationship vith the state consultants for environmental educa- 
tion in the respective states of the TVA region. TVA's regional 

efforts are focused primarily in the southeastern stat^s^ 

< if 

* 

Locally, TVA of^fers consultation for program development in environ- 
mental education to the formal school communities at levels ranging 
from preschool to graduate programs. Special assistance in school 
site development, curriculum development, and ^resource identifica- 
tion is frequently pro'vided. Work with these topics not only 
involves TVA staff but also highlights the environmental education 
activities of other local, state, and Federal organizations. , 
Similarly, teacher training through inseirvice programming is among 
the services available to the educational sector from TVA. General 
prelsentations on environmental education are also available. The 
restoration of the turn of the century powerhouse and area surround 
ing the Nolichucky Dam near' Greeneville, Tennessee, is an example 
of a development which is designed for the general public as well 
as for public schools. 

History>-of Involvement in Environmental Education 

Since the creation of the agency in 1933, TVA has faced the chal- 
lenge of educating the citizen;ry of the Tennessee Valley. Early ^ 
themes were natural— resources related.. Common topics included the 

» 
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use of natural resources, the managemeqt of basic land and water 
units, and the conservation practices necessary to ensure continua- 
tion of the resource pool. The early techniques were general in 
nature and used such channels as agricultural extension agents, 
employee training programs, and libraries for the areas in Which - 
employees worked. ^Although all of these programs were directed 
toward enyijronmental and conservation objectives,^ it was not until 
the early/sixties that Tvk initiated the programs that were even- 
tually to\grow. into the current environmental education effort. 
The first major step was the initiation of a major TVA project, n 
Land Between the Lakes. ' / 

V 

The Tennessee Valley^ Authority's Land Between The Lakes 
project is potentially the most significant single develop- 
ment in the field of outdoor recreation and education that 
has happened in this century* ^ . . 

The optimism expressed by Dr. Milton Gabrielsen of New York Univexr 
sity irt this statement is characteristic of the- enthusiasm associated' 
with the initiation of TVA's Land Between The'Lakes. Dr, Gabrielsen 
continued: 

The idea originated with TVA in 1959. while the'U,S. Army 
Corps pf Engineers was building Barkley Dam on the Cumber- 
land River. For a distance of 40 miles, two great river 
4 valleys — the Tennessee and the Cumber land-r— were separated 
only by. the low divide. In 1944, TVA had filled one of 
the valleys with the waters of Kentucky Lake. Barkley 
Lake would fill the opposite valley, leaving only a narrow, 
largely wooded and sparsely settled strip, between two 
massive manmade lakes. Together, the lakes would give new 
qualities to this unproductive strip. Uncier appropriate 
management, wildlife could abound within its boundaries and 
fish in the surrounding waters. Isolated coves and inlets 
along its ^00 miles of shoreline would provide space for 
thousands of^ campsites to serve the millions of Americans 
.looking to Federal lands for. relief from the pressing demands 
of an industrializing society. The acq.uisition and restora- 
tions of the area's resources , could provide valuable lessons 
A in conservation education* 

Executive approval from president John F. Kennedy iiV June 1963, and 
the subsequent Congressional endorsement through the Public Works^ 
Appropriations Act of 1964, ii\itiated the national -demonstration/ 
The two major themes and areas of demonstration were to be outdoor 
recreation and environmental ^duc^tion. - < 

One of the earliest construction projects at the Land Between The 
yLakes was the Youth Activity Station, a residential facility for 
environmental education. The complex was constructed to accommodate 
approximately 75 individuals in six dormitory-type cabins* A main 
dining and assembly hall was built, and an activity building with 
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sinks, work areas, and storage space rounded out the educational 
complex. Completed in the spring of 1966, the Youth Activity Station 
was to provide residential fac;Llities for formal education groups 
studying environmental and conservation concepts, and a broad range 
of activity areas for such study. 

Prior to completion of the Youth Station facility, TVA hired its 
first environmental educator. Initial duties were to establish the 
Youth Station as a main focal point for residential environmental 
education programs, to identify and develop the educational resources 
of the 5.,000-acre tract designated as the Conservation Education 
Center, and to identify additional staff to assist with these pro- - 
jects. In accomplishing these early tasks, TVA found that several 
patterns emerged as precedents directly affecting its future acti- 
vities in environmental education. 

A major early decision concerned user groups. What groups would most 
appropriately be identified as' targets to be approached ^nd encouraged 
to use the facilities? The usual tendency, to place priority on 
quantity (to fill the facility) , rather than quality (to maximize 
use through careful selection), was present. However, recognition 
that such action is difficult to correct, once instituted, resulted 
in the wise decision to limit use of this> facility to formal education 
groups. Most of these were viewed as public school groups seeking 
residential experience in environmental education. Groups other than 
formal education groups, or formal education groups with other inter- 
ests, were directed where possible to other and more appropriate 
facilities or accommodations. 

s * 

This decision proved to be a major factor in the success of the pro- 
gram. The facility the.reby gained a reputation as a center for 
educational activities. This* provided a sound basis for working^ with 
school administrators who might have envisioned the proj^^ect as pri- 
marily recreational — an area interesting to visit, but of no reial 
educational value. The most skeptical administrators, when visiting 
the facility, were convinced of its educational merit. They were able 
to see the motivationjal influences of the facilities and to** witness 
the learning processes. j 

A second precedent was set with respect to the use of ^taff as field 
teachers for the students in residence at the -Youth Station. * TVA's 
i;ole-in environmental education is that of; a supportive resource to 
the educational communities. ^c-The purpose is not to replace the 
educational function of the schools. TVA staff consequently focused 
Its attention on assisting the educator, the teacher, in preparing' 
to conduct the activities. To remove the teaching role from the 
teacher would be to assign to him a role of spefctator and thereby 
to lose* valuable insight into individual student needs, and to lessen 
the chances, of followup activities back in the classroon}. As^ a ^ 
result, TVA staff did not work directly /with the students in residence 
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The assumption of responsibility for prograimnjng by the school 
'systems tended to make the residential program a more formal part 
of the school curriculum.- As opposed to an added field trip or 
outing, the residential experience became an essential element in 
the Instructional processes, and frequently became an anniial or 
semiannual occurrence with many groups The success of such programs 
prothpted several groups to move into more formalized activities. 
The development of system-wide curriculum guides ^nd intra^system 
training programs for teachets by other' teachers , -and theMnyolvement 
of high school youth with younger children in residence , are examples. • 
yhe success of this approach^ as opposed to TVA's providing a pre- 
determined currlculum'vgjj^.de of field instruction by staff, is 
evidenced by the steady use of the facilities and the voiced approval 
of this method by the educational ^community* This cgncept of TVA 
providing assistance to teachers with programming rather thanr directly 
, teaching the students has been maintained as TVA policy. 

As use Increased at the residential facility, other facilities in the 
Conservation Education Center were planned and implemented. Center 
Station, originally an information and office structure, was renovated 
for use as a major interpretive center. In August 1967, with restora- 
tion and construction complete, an observatipn platform overlooking 
the Youth Station and Lake Barkley atop an abandoned silo was formally 
dedicated as Silo Overlook, In February 1969, Empire Farm, .a major 
educational facility, was completed. The farm complex consisted of 
the farmhouse, which contained tools, artifacts, and farm equipment 
from earlier times; several barns housing the typical farm animals f 

* and other outbuildings for large farm equipment, both old and new. 
It was designed to give students exposure to several farm practices. 
Close contact with t^e animals allows visitors and students to examine 
the specialized characteristic^ and benefits of the domesticated 

^ species . * r ^ - 

An extensive trail systeta was built throughout the 5,G00-acre Conser- 
vation Education Center • The trails, like the facilities, were 
designed to be both demonstrative and functional and ranged from 
paved- surf aces for* the handicapped through longer, primitive, hiking 
trails to special audio trails that haVe recorded interpretive 
messages. By the late 1960's the major facilities within the Conser- 
vation Education Center were completed, and the name of the area was 
changed to the Environmental Education Center. 

With the focal point, of activity in the Environmental Education Center 
firmly established, the scope of environmental education expanded to 
Include numerous other areas, both inside and outside of Land Between 

.The Lakes. Expansion of the environmental education programs led , to 
establishment of contacts with several groups and land bases beyond 
f the boundaries of Land Between The Lakes. Initially, assistance was 
qonfined to establishment of outdoor laboratories and school sites * 
for environmental education. Gradually, the scope of the activities 

.increased to. include cooperative programs and projects with school 
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systems and civic groups in all seven states of the Tennessee Valley. 
Contacts and programming with state departments of education and 
Federal agencies were major achievemeats during, this period. 

In September 1969 TVA and the 13 northwest Alabama school systems 
began to establish the concept of a regional educational consortium 
for environmental education. The result emerged early in 1972, and 
as described to TVA's Board of Directors, "The purpose of the project 
is to introduce environmental education programming into the schools 
in the Bear Creek watershed, with professional leadership experienced 
in program planning and development," TVA provided financial assis- 
tance for the first 16* months. Assistance from TVA staff also 
included initial organization and identification of qualified staff. 
Additional and subsequent funding was provided by the participating 
systems based on a fee per pupil and standard .cost for membership. 
Additional funding was successfully solicited through the Environmen- 
tal Education Act (?.L. 91-516) and local sources. The Bear Creek 
watershed is currently operative and has maintained the original 
staff. This early experiment with independent school systems^ 
organized into consortia for environmental education was to provide 
a successful model upon which TVA patterned one of its major program 
components. 

•Until the early seventies , TVA* s environmental educatd:^ program had 
been centered primarily in the Land Between The Lakps. With 'the 
national impact of the environmental education movement, more divi- 
sions within the TVA structure were becoming involved in environmental 
education activities. To eliminate duplications of efforts and to 
provide close coordination, a "TVA Advisory Council for Environmental 
Education was formed • The membership consisted of division directors ^ 
and staff with environmental education activities. This Advisory 
•Council, which is still viable, reviewed the progress and addressed 
the need for additional program development on a periodic basis. 

The decision was next made t# establ^ish a formal; Valley-wide environ-^ 
mental education program. This program was to be housed in a single 
' division ^riiJhin TVA, but would maintain responsibilities for environ-^ 
mental ami cat iVi' within all divisions. This unit was implemented in 
the falA of 197X., in the Division of Forestry, Fisheries, and WiJ^dlife 
Development in Norris, Tennessee. In addition to the staff of the new 
\m±yy existing staif was maintained at specific program sites, such as 
Land Between The Lakes. ' > 

From the Valley-wide perspective of environmental education,, two major 
program components evolved. One component, the Regional Environmental 
Education Development Project, would focus on the establishment .of 
regional consortia an3 on programs with formal educational groups. 
The second component, the Regional Environmental Ifiter.pretive Develop- 
ment Project, would focus on the nonformal programming aspects of 
environmental education. 
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The Regional Environmental Education development Project was designed 
to systematically develop a network of environmental education con- 
sortia through the Tennessee Valley region. Ultimately, this project 
will generate 12 to 15 consortia that will collectively^ span the 
Valley^ The geographical objective\s to have at least one consortiMm 
within 50 miles of any Valley resident, Ifational demonstration of 
the effectiveness of such an Implementsttion process' ife also an'objec- 
tive. The general method of implementation" will follow the pafterfi 
of the Bear Creek watershed consortium. 

% 

In designated areas, superintendents of the school systems, agree to 
.the implementation of environmental education on a high priority 
basis/ A description of the major program activities*, plan for 
implementation, and plan for establishment of a selfr-sustaining 
consortium are prepared and presented to -TVA, .Once- the plan is 
accepted, TVA and the consortium enter into a letter of agreement.^B^^ 
which delineates the assistance to be provided by TVA and the time 
frame for implementation of programs by the consortium, A full- time 
coordinator for environment^al education is hired by, the consortium ' 
to implement the designated' programs , Common program thrusts are 
teacher-training programs, school site development activities., 
materials and resource identification, and hollection and curriculum 
development in environmental education.- TV^*s environmental educa- 
tion staff maintains liaison and provides ^§Uppor tive services to the 
consortium. TVA lands and facilities are also made available fpr 
use, and ocGaslqnally major cons 1;ruct ion or renovation Qf such , 
facilities is made to accommodate the consortium's program. Currently 
the Regional Environmental Education Developmeitt Project has generated 
a consortium in northwest/Alabama, upper eas't Tennessee, southeast 
Tennessee, and west Kentiicky. The remainder of the consortia, focusing 
on regional schools or universities, will be implemented -by 1985,. 

'v ' ' ^ ' 

The Regional Environmental Interpretive Development Project was 

designed to generate programs for the nonformal component of TVA's' 
environmental education program. TVA lands and facilities ^re 
visited by miliions of people annually* Programs for these indi- 
viduals range'^-from traditional, natural and historical iiil|erpretive 
activities to development of ' major sites for nonformal use.) Examples 
include the renovation of a 1908 powerhouse into an interpretive 
facility emphasizing energy use, generation, and conservation; a 
reproduction of an 1850 era. farm comp^lete with structure, crops, and 
^tenants; 'and extensive trails systems tkroughout pt^lic-use lands 
and designated Small Wild Areas managed by TVA. Iflienever* possible, ^ 
such activities are developed in conjunctiori with the organized 
consortia, thereby allowing use by formal and nonformal groups. 



Th^ 'current status of environmental education within TVA is one of 
growth. Valley-wide plans for implementation are being well 
received and the- established facilities, such as Land Between The 
Lakes, continue to grow in use a,nd popularity. The status within 
the structural framework 'is unique. The environmental education 
unit is charged with responsibilities that cross divisional lines, 
'allowing fpr widespread involvement and utilization 'of TVA. staff 
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and resources. It is a program that is fundamental to „ the edifica- 
tion of the Valley populace through a valid educational prqcess. 
It is this validity that protects the integrity of the program, 
and prevents the environmental education effort from being inter- 
preted as' a public relations or propaganda ploy of •a Federal agency. 
A quality program in environmental education- will reflect favo:rably 
on the agency; "however, this benefit is considered secondary 'to the 
benefits to the Valley populace. With the current level of activity 
and continued demonstrations of successful programming, the 
environment^' education program of TVA will be assured of continued 
productivity. 



Target Audiences of Effort 

Primary targets for TVA's environmental education program ^are the 
individuals iresiding in the Tennessee Valley region. Since a major 
progifam goal is to provide exemplary programs for the nation, TVA^s 
interests are broad- ranging and are not restricted to any one geo- 
graphical area. For an overall identification of target groups, 
TVA recognizes the desigi^^tions of formal and nonfonnal audiences 
as, 'identified in the UNESCO Intertiatignal Environmental Education 
Workshop at Belgrade, in October 1975. ^ 



The principal audience of environmental education is the general 
jublic. Within this. global frame, the major categories, are; 

1. The formal education sector: iijcluding preschool^ 
primry, secondary, and higher education students as 

* well as tedchers and environmental professionals in 
training and retraining." . ^ 

2, The nonfonnal education sector: including youth and 
adults, iiflividually or^ collectively, from all segments 

*"of the population, such^s the 'family, workers^ managers, 
and decision-makers, i^Penvitonmental* as well as non-. 
environmental fields- 



Funding for Environmental Education 

As with most Federal ag^cies housing programs in environmental 
education, TVA annual budgets are congressionally appropriated. 
Appropriations*are based on a wide range of criteria, Currently*; 
TVAjs budget provides for nine professionals on the environmental 
education staff .-^Assisting these professionals, mostly in a, 
facility' supportable, are twelve technical aides. Both facility 
Sl^pport and development funds^ ^as well as programmatic funds for 
mxich activities as the regional environmental education^ cooperative, 
are also included in the budget for implementation of envirojnmental 
education. ^Since TVA* does not have a grant program for environmen- 
tal educatioHy, the support ^ctivities requiring financial 
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contributions from TVA are contractually negotiated. Such contracts 
are currently in effect with individual consultants, othet govern- 
mental organizations, colleges, universities, and regional coopera- 
tive and private vendors, and enco^ipass an assortment of environmental- 
education-related servicdtet " 



Products; Publications Relating to Environmental Education 

As most of the efforts of TVA's environmental education program have 
been service-oriented, relatively few publications relating specifi- 
cally to environmental education are available. Those available are 
a bibliographical bpoklet on general materials and publiqations in 
the field of environmental education and thefiiatic booklets such as 
"Guide To School Site Development For Environmental Education/* 
From the total agency perspective, however, there ^re numerods publi- 
cations that are environmentally oriented and are adaptable to *pro- 
grams for both the formal and nonformal audience, A total listing 
of TVA's environmental publications, is available* from TVA's Informa- 
tion Office in Knoxville, Tennessee. 



Measures of Success ^nd/or Lack of Same 

No major external evaluation of TVA^s environmental education program 
has occurred. Internal evaluations occur annually with respect to 
total number of student-days and person-days' attributed to the pro- 
gram efforts. These numbers are compared with ^he long-range criteria ^ 
for environmental education to yield a general measure of success. 



>Future Plans> ' " - \ ' ^ . 

In addition to'^ the systematic e?cpansion of the Regional Environmental 
Education Development network with public ' schools and the Regional 
Environmental Interpretive Development network on TVA lands and 
facilities, a third network is undergoing ;lmplementation,. The univer- 
sity cooperative ney^ork is composed of universities in each of the 
seven TVA statfes. TVA will assist each university in the establish- 
ment^ and staffing of regional centers for environmental education. 
The functions of the centers will include: 

a. Preservice teachel^ training 

b. Program development ' . . - 

c. Research 

d. Assistance to regional cooperatives and similar environ- 
^ mental education efforts. 

Future plans- for TVA's environmental education program also include 
expansion of the energy education component of the environmental 
^education program and full implementation of Youth Cotiservation Corps^ 
and Young Adult Conservation Corps activities. 
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UNITED STATES WATER RESOURCES COlJNCIL 



Suite 800 

2120 L Street^ NW^. ^ 
Washington^ dK. 20037 



Basically, the -role of the U,S, Wafter Resources Council (USWrc) 
ds one of coorc^inating water resources pplicy mat.ters withfU the. 
Executive Branch/of ^the Federal government, conducting the National, 
Assessment of Water, providihg water resource planhing grants to ' 
states, providing- for Tit^e II river basin coipmissions , and the 
like. The Council staff is small — l^ss than 40 clerical and profes- 

' sional staff members. ^ . ' » , 

^ ... 
Members of the Council ^include: Secretaries of Agriculture, Army, 

.^Commerce, Housing and Urban Development , Interior, and Transporta- 
tion; Administrator of Environmental Protection Agency. Observers 
include: Attorney General; Director of Office -of Management an<l 
Budget; Chairmen of Council on Environmental Quality, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Sad Basin In?%fii^lency Committees; Chairmen and 
Vice-chairmen, River Basin Commissloit^. . V 

The Council has no defined responsibility in the* area oi^. environmental 
education. Any organization concerned with envilronmental matters 
does, of course, from time to time find itself educating -individuals ^ 
or groups in some way. However, we have no publications or pamphlets 
which are primarily intended* as^ educational material, nor do we con- 
template any at this time. 

—Submitted by: 

(Mrs .)^ Wanda Phelan 
* Public Information Officer 
(202) ^54.-6453-' 



October 17, 1977 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

Department of Veterans Benefits 

Washirigton^ DC 20420 . ' , , 



The Veterans Administration (VA) does not have environmental protec- 
tion and environmental educatipn as a principal responsibility. 
Although we are a member of FICE with representation on several 
FICE subcommittees, we are not a member of the Subcommittee on 
Environmental Education (SEE) • 

r 

Because of the VA's size (second only to the Department of Defense 
in number of employees) arid the unprecedented number of trainees 
in our education and training programs, the VA has a significant 
impact on environmental protection and energy conservation. For 
examplsi^ in our hospitals and other, plants and buildings, the VA 
±Sy we believe, among the leaders iff the environmental protection 
and energy con'bervation effort. . In our educational programs, notably 
the^ current G.I. bill, the VA has sponsored the training of some 7 
million veterans since 1966. In addition to those trained on-the- 
job, through apprenticeships, or in ^vocational institutions, some- 
60 percent have trained in institutions of higher learning across 
all academic and professional levels. These programs have thm 
provided a^^'pool of trained manpower of hundreds of thousandsywith 
the basic^ knowledge and skills from which' environmentalists of all 
levels are drawn. 

' ^ . ' Submitted 'by: 



A. H. Thornton, Director 
, . ' Education and Rehabilitation Servi 

(202) 389-5154 

December 2/ 1977 ^ • . 



SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENViflONNTENTAL EDUCATION 
FEDERAL INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 



Federal Interagency Committee on Edueation 
Hidbert H. Humphrey-* Building^ Moom ZIZ-H 
200 Independence Avenue^ NW 
Washington, DC 20201 j ^ 
(202) 245-8220 • 



Created by- Executive Order of the Presideg^ in 1964 and operating tinder 
ya revised Executive Order issued in 1974,Wie Federal Interage^ncy Com- 
mittee on Educattion (FICE) is chaired hyMxe Assistant Secretary for 
Education,' U^S. Department of Health, Education and Wei fare • ^ Under, 
the auspices of FICE, the Subcommittee on Environmeptal Education 
(SEE) was established in January 1975, with 17 federal government 
agencies represented at the initial meeting. 



The Subcommittee thoroughly considered an array of proposed needs, 
objectives, and tasks that it might address and 'decided that its 
first effort should be preparation of a coherent seriej, of concepts ^ 
al^ut the environment that citizelCs must understand iiT order ti think . 
intelligently about and act responsibly toward their environment. 
It was agreed that Subcommittee jnember^^ould de^velop the proposed ^ . 
, series of concepts, Tather than contract for preparation of a docu-' 
loent, so that they would share their basic philosophies about 
education and environn^nt and so that all members could' keep the | 
content of environmental education ial a holistic perspe^^tive^ 

Accepting the thesis of the National Environmental Policy Act that 
- human needs can be harmonized with ecosystem processes to achieve 
^ environmental quality, representatives of some 25 federal government 
agencies worked diligently and intensively to create. an integrated, 
comprehensive scheme of basic 'principles concerning Earth's environ- 
ment arid human use of it.' After completing several drafts of the 
proposed document, tlfe Subcommittee iifvite^ a panel of ten wf3ely 
recognized experts to a seminar to take a critical look at the -work. 
The panel included men and women 'from, the fields of -biology, botany, 
chemistry, geography, general , systems theory, futurism, ecology, 
economics,, arid sociology. Recognizing, that the Subcommittee's work ^ ^ 
' was a pioneering'effqrt, the pahel helped make several significant * ^ - 
modifications in the document. ^ . ' . 

Entitled Fundamentals of Environm^tal Education^ the document was, 
published ^by FICE in liovembe^r 1976 and was widely disseminated. . 
Copies, are available from the FICE office qx through ERTC^(ED.133 296). 
As stated in the introduction, the framework of fundament>dls isT 



.intended ,t;p help individuals and group? ^under^tand th^^ 
environmental issues of today and tomorrow; develop realis-^ 
. tic environmental, -social,^ and economic goals; set prioritifeff 
for reaching those goals; and" make rational -decisions aiout 
environmental issues." • , 
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The introduction goes on to explain 




^"The Subconnnittee used the' principles of the science of ecology 
as a means for integrating ai^ organizing relevant constructs 
from the social, behavioral, physical, biological, ehviron- 
roental design, and legal disciplines into a coherent|ramewoi:k ' ^ 
for fundamentals about environment. Some nontradit^^l 
l^ridges have been used among these disciplines to ijp^ove 
communication^ and integration of ideas, techniques?; and infor- 
mation. 

' "a functional grasp of the fundamer|{als concerning the opera- 
tion of ecosystems assists citizens in obtaining a clear, , 
systematic:, scientific, dispassionate picture of the world 
around them. This framework is designed to help achieve that' 
capability for understanding, coordination, and action neces- 
sary* for a balanced approach to improving enviroi^mental 
quality.^.. 

"The framework is divided into four sections: the firgt ^ 
states the natural principles about the operation bf all 
Earth *s ecosystems— man-created anH natural; the second 
contains fundamentals about the functioning of the Woman 
species (as ^an unusual one) in Earth's ecosystems; the third 
describes processes, methodjs, and tools for using the funda- 
mentals to, harmonize huma^ activities in Earth' s ^tosystems; 
and the fourth gives examples' of broad questions that indi- 
^viduals and multinational groups -alike imist address and solve 
''^'if tihe quality of hutpan'life and civilization .is- to be main- 
tained on Earth." . ' ' ^ ^ - 

•It'vas-^and Remains the intent of the Subcommittee to use Fundamentals 
of 'Environmental Education as a basis for idenrifying'duplication and 
^ps In , environmental^ education activities of federal agencies^ The 
^Subcommittee would the^ recommend ways and; means of remedying those 
gaps and improviiig coordination of programs. . » A 

Another major 'activity conducted under the auspices of .the' Siibcommittee 
was preparation for^the Intergovem^nental Confefence on Environmental ^ 
Education that was held on Tbilisi,^ Soviet ' Socialist Republic of 
Georgia, October 14-26/1977.* A task force on IhteTnational Environ- 
mental^ Education was established in December 19?6 under the leadership 
of Alexander Barton, who organized the efforts of soma 70 environmen- 
tal »e duration leaders from federal and state governments,' industry, 
academda, and nongovernmental organizations. The task force invested 
* cons^lderable talent and time in reviewing materials, developing pro- 
jiosed i)ositions for the U.S. delegation to the conference, and suggest- 
ing for consideration by the Department of State the nature of the 
^ted States delegation. The result of these efforts was that the 
-member UnjLted' States delegation went .to the Intergovernmental 
ference wkth a Set of "off icially sanctioned positions to present, 

■ s - - ' ' ■ ■ 
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knowledge of the often diverse views of United States groups and 
individuals concerned with environment and education,' and multiple 
copies '^of environmental education materials for distribution. 

Head of^e United States delegation was tha" nation' s chief educa- 
tion ofificer. Dr. Mary F. Berry, Assistant Secretary for Education, 
U.S. olp^ment of Health, Education and Welfare. Sixty-six member 
statW of the United Nations Education^, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (llNESCO) sent official government delegates to the* 
conference. Also in attendance were observers fr^ two nonrmember 
states, eight other United Nations organizations, thi:afe .inter- 
goverjimental organizations, 'and twenty international nongovernment 
organizations. Each forma,!- action — and there were^Al recommendations 
adopted — was the result, of of fidial -votes of Relegates from the mem- 
ber states. As suc^, they cojastituted formal patemational decisions 
to be reported bac^ to member .governments, the General c)3nference of 
UNESCO^ and the Governing Btfard of the United Nations Environment' 
Program. • • , . 

The Subcommittee on Environmental Education has .taken on part of the 
responsibility for f8ttlow-up^ in the United /States on the recommenda- 
tions of the Intergovernmental Conference'. A report oh the conference 
has been prepared and will be' available from the RICE ft^tfice by 
April 1, 1978. It contains a digest of the recommendations adopted ^ 
at the conference and presents a discussion of the implications of 
those reicommendatioris and conference deliberations for education in 
the United' States. ^ ' ' ' 

With major assistance from the ERIC Science, Slathematica, and Environ- 
mental Education Analysis Center at The Ohio State University, the 
.^iibcommittee has completed compilation of a 173-page dociament 
entitled Envirormental Education Aotlvitiea of Federal Agencies. 
This work contains descriptions of the environmental educatlbn objec- 
tives, activities, programis, accomplishmentsv^ and plans of ^onie 40 
federal agencies. It includes information from several agencies that 
dx> not maintain membership} on the Subcommittee. Compilation of this 
volume is the first step toward identifying gaps in environmental^ ^ ^ 
education coverage a^' the- federal level. It is the most complete,' 
single-source reference available on federal agencies', activities^ 
in '^environmental education. \^ - ^ ■ \ 

The FICE Subcommittee, on Environmental Education does>ndt operate 
programs. It does-not have staff. Its work is accomplished largely 
'by members taking time from their regular jobs to serve the broad 
purpose of advancing the interests of Nenvironmental education. As 
stated in its authorization and mission statement, the purppses of 
the Subcommittee are: ^ * . - ^ . 

♦ * ^ ' 

1, To identify the Natioii's environmental education needs and 
^ 'goals, and to promote aih understanding of the processes in- 
volved in the interaction of natural and human ecosystems. 



2« To, advise and make recommendations on educational policy," 
programs and commitment relating to enviironment^al educa- • 
> tion, to the parent FICE and, through it, to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, ahd Welfare, the heads of other 
agencies; and to the President. / 

3« To improve cooperation, coordination, and avenues of infor- 
mation exchange among* Federal agencies in meeting the 
Nation's environmental education needs and goals. 

4« To estaHlish linkages and promote a ready exchange of con- 
cams among the various FICE members and nonfederal groups 

' 3Ln order to -foster and encourage the development of a 
national strategy on environmental education,, and to 
assist and stimulate bilateral and multilateral environ-* 
mental education efforts among nations. 

Among the specific initiatives "on which the Subcommittee has work 
underway are the following: f 

1, Task Force on National Strategy for Environmental Education 

The^ work of this task force is to analyze all recommendations-, 
and x>ther material emanating from the Intergovernmental Con- 
ference on Environmental Education and plan for follow-up 
action, including preparation of input for the Department of 
State -in •follow-up efforts with UNESCO and UNEP on environ- 
mental education programs. A draft' paper on Perspectives on 
a National Strategy for Envitfonmental EduCjation has been pre- 
= • pared * 

• > 

2« Task Force' on Environmental Education for Federal Government 
' Employees 

^ The work of -this task force is tp determine the kinds and 
levels of eiiJVironmental T:raining federal government agencies 

' are providing for employees and then devise ,an action plan . ^ 
for incorporating environmental education into curricula at 
government training facilities and encouraging agencies to 
provide' environmental education for employees - ' ^ 

3» Environmental Education Materials Fair 

X . ■ ' ■ • - . :• 

. ^ ' Arrangements will be made for printed and audib-visual environ- 
mental education materials produced by-^all federal agencies to 
be ''on display for several days with ^agency* representatives- 
available to- provide ^information about the -materials^ Biblio- 
graphic, cost, and availability infoinnation on each item will 
* be compiled and published. 
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4. T^sk Toxpe on Ener gy and Envi ronment 

^ — — . *- ^ ^ 

The work of this task force is to prepare a supplement to • 
the Fundcanentals of Environmental Education that would 
deal specifically with basic principles of energy and 
methods of harmonizing human energy use with ecosystem 
requirements to achieve environmental quallLty, A draft 
• document has been prepared. - 
•i ^ ' ' , 

5. Jask Force on Ethicsy Values, and Environment 

The work of this task force is to prepare a supplement to 
the Fundamentals of Environmental Education that would 
deal specifically with environmental values. 

> 

^ 6. Task Force on the Built Environment 

The work of this task force is to prepare a supplement to 
the Fundamentals of Environmental Education that would 
^ deal with . 'principles of interactions among ecosystems and 

humans as components of ecosystems. 

*7. Consul tive Assistance to Subcommittee Member Agency 

^ > ' I . 

.yhe purpose- of the consultation would be tp pilot use of • 
the Fundamentals of Environmental Education as a bench- 
mark for improving an agency environmental'^ education program, 

At itfs regular meetings, the SubcommittTee will continue^ to deal with 
its prime responsibility of improving the cooperation,, coordination, 
and^ exchange of information on environmental education among federal 
agencies as weir as developing recommendations on federal policy and 
programs. • \ 

The current membership of the FICE Subcommittee on Environmental 
ducation is listed on pages* 164-167 of this volume. 
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Walter E. Jeske, Chairman 
*FICE Subcommittee on Environ- 
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February 15, 1978 • A 
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